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TO 

Sir  JOHN  PARNELL,  Bart. 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  SHIRE 

FOR  THE 

QJJ  EEN’s  COUNTY; 

AND  ONE  OF  THE 

CHIEF  COMMISSIONERS 

O F H I S 

MAJESTY’S  revenue. 

X)E  Die  AT  IONS  in  general 
are  aferibed  cither  for  pall  Favors, 
or  in  expectation  of  future  Services ; 
with  gratitude  I acknowledge  the  . 
former,  nor  am  I afhamed  to  hope 
for  thedatter. 

To  you  then  I addrefs  the  fol- 
lowing Iheets,  that  I might  have 
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an  opportunity  of  publicly  owning 
the  many  obligations  1 lie  under 
to  you,  and  to  exprefs  my  fenfe  of 
your  merit. 

I SHALL  not  make  a needlefs 
recital  of  thofe  good  qualities, 
which  you  are  known  fo  well  to 
poffefs,  left  what  I fliould  fay, 
tho’  ftridly  true,  may  be  offenftve, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  flat- 
tery. 

I am. 

With  the  greateft  fmcerity. 

Your  moft  obliged  and  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 


THOMAS  HARRISON. 
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PREFACE. 


N OSOLOGISTS  have  divided  in- 
flammation  into  three  clafTes ; the  cuta- 
neous^ or  thofe  afFeding  the  external  parts; 
vifceral  thofe  which  feize  on  the  different 
bcwels,  of  the  three  cavities  of  the  body, 
and  articular  or  thofe  which  attack  the 
joints,  thefe  inflammations  take  their  names 
from  the  different  parts  they  fix  on! 
As  phlegmon^  or  every  inflammation  that 
affed  the  ’common  integuments  of  parts 
entirely  external,  or  that  appear  evident- 
ly to  the  fight,  in  all  cafes  upon  the  fur- 

face 
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face  of  the  body,  and  opthalmia  or  thofe 
of  the  eye,  and  its  membranes.  Qtiin- 
fyi  and  its  varieties,  where  the  tonfils, 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet,  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  throat  are  at- 
tacked, alfuming  a name  from  the  re- 
fpedlive  parts  affeded.  Vifceral ; as 
pleurify  or  thofe  fituated  in  different 
parts  qf  the  pleura,  or  that  membrane 
which  furrounds  the  breaft  and  its  con- 
tents ; Peripneumony  or  that  affed- 
ing  the  lungs,  Gaffritis  ; or  inflammation 
of  the  ilomach;  Enteritis  of  the  intef- 
tines,  heptatis  of  the  liver,  and  fo 
on,  being  named  from  the  bowel  at- 
la:ked.  Phrenctis  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes.  Articular^  or  thpfe  feizing 
on  the  joints,  as  rheumatifm. 


There 
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There  are  a confiderable  variety  of 
inflammations  that  occur,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  parts  affcdled,  but  from 
difleftions  we  know,  that  the  circum- 
ftances  which  charadlerife  the  cutaneous 
or  thofe  externally  that  the  fame  fymp- 
toms  appear  internally,  and  therefore 
that  the  fame  remedies  muft  be  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  of  them,  only  vary- 
ing according  to  the  appearances  and 
fymptoms  of  the  inflamed  part,  and 

fagacity  of  the  praclitioners. 

Of  all  difeafes  incident  to  the  human 
body,  there  are  none  more  frequent  than 
inflammations,  which  I propofe  to  treat 
of  in  the  following  treatife  ; and  altho’ 
thefe  difeafes  have  often  been  mention- 
ed before  by  pradlitioners  of  ingenuity 

and 
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and  eminence,  yet  ftlll  I apprehend  the 
froximate  caufe^  has  been  altogether  mif- 
taken,  or  not  properly  defcribed,  and 
therefore  that  the  cure  mufl  flill  be  on 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  grounds ; 
for  Celfus  fays  f,  “ It  is  not  to  be  ima- 
“ gined,  that  he  fhould  know  the  reme- 
“ medy  of  difeafes,  who  knows  not  their 
“ original  caufes and  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  commentaries  on  Boer- 
haave’s  aphorifms  remarks,  * “ That 
“ a difeafe  as  an  adequate  efFed,  is  the 
“ fame  with  its  compleat  or  proximate 
“ caufe  ; the  prefence  of  which  fuppofes 
“ its  difeafe ; and  the  abfence  its  remo- 
“ val,  and  by  knowing  the  proximate 


•f-  Praefa.  lib.  i,  pag.  4. 

* Van  Sweiten,  Comment.  Boer.  Seft.  ii  and  15. 

“ cauie, 
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“ caufe,  the  proper  means  are  difcover- 
“ ed  for  taking  it  away,  for  when  I know 
“ what  caufes  the  cold  fit  in  a quartan 
“ fever,  I eafily  conclude  what  is  to  be 
“ done  to  cure  or  at  leaft  to  mitigate  it.” 

I could  quote  many  more  authors,  to 

prove  that  the  cure  of  difeafes  ever  and 
always  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of 
their  proximate  caufes,  notwithflanding 
what  has  been  faid  by  many  to  the  con- 
trary. Thefe  propofe  to  colled  the  fads 
of  phyfic,  and  apply  them  to  prac- 
tice without  recording  the  proximate 
caufe  of  difeafes,  thinking  them  fuper- 
fluous  and  needlefs*.  That  every  fuch 
attempt  is  miftaken  and  ill  judged 
and  tends  to  corrupt  the  pradice  of 


phyfic, 


* Synopfis  Medicine  de  M.  Lieutaud. 
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pli}fic,  will  appear  to  every  impartial 
enquirer. 

In  human  nature  there  is  a ftrong 
propenfity  to  feek  for  caufes,  and  ailign 
them  cn  the  flighted  grounds,  there  is 
nothing  fo  weak  as  the  reafonings  of  man 
often  are,  but  the  propenfity  is  incor- 
rigible : nay,  thofe  very  perfons  altho‘ 
they  propofe  to  avoid  the  caufes  of 
diforders,  yet  they  have  recourfe  to  them 
at  laft,  for  one  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  af- 
ter confidering  the  hiilory  of  hypochondria- 
Jis^  when  he  comes  to  the  method  of 
cure,  fays,  “ that  the  proximate  caufe 
“ depends  upon  either  an  increafed  vi- 
“ fcidity,  which  may  be  refolved,  or  up- 
“ upon  a certain  inability  of  the  nervous 
“ fyflem  which  may  be  remedied,” 

fo 
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fo  that  reafoning  in  phyfic  is  unavoida- 
ble. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  proximate 
caufe,  not  only  of  inflammatory  difeafes, 
but  indeed  of  all  others  is  fo  neceflary 

to  the  cure,  I think  it  incumbent  on  every 

0 

praditioner,  who  thinks  he  can  throw  the 
leaft  light  on  a fubjedt  fo  interefting  to 
the  fcience  in  particular,  and  the  public 
in  general,  to  offer  his  fentiments,  and 
this  I do  the  more  readily,  as  I have 
pradlitioners  of  the  greateft  medical  abi- 
lities, who  fupport  what  I fhall  here  ad- 
vance *,  I do  not  prefume  nor  have  I 
the  vanity  to  imagine,  entirely  to  folve 
this  matter,  fo  as  not  to  leave  any  dif- 
ficulty behind,  I only  mean  to  make 
fome  nearer  approaches,  by  fhewing  what 
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is  both  fimple  and  evident,  by  which 
this  difficulty  may  be  folved  by  perfons 
of  greater  medical  abilities,  and  more  ex- 
perience than  I have. 

In  thefe  fheets  I mean  to  treat  of  the 
hiftory  of  inflammation  in  general,  with 
all  its  confequences,  in  fo  doing  I fliall 
confine  myfelf  to  the  proximate  caufe, 
together  with  the  various  terminations  of 
inflammation ; afterwards  I fhall  confider 
the  praedifponent  and  remote  caufes,  and 
when  I come  to  the  method  of  cure, 
I defign  to  deliver  one,  from  indicati- 
ons, formed  from  the  proximate  caufe, 
and  in  this  I fhall  fhew  how  the  reme- 
dies are  adapted  to  produce  the  effeds 
required. 


This 


P R E F A C 

This  then  is  the  explanation  of  the 
following  treatife,  and  tho’  delivered, 
without  thefe  ornaments,  or  beauties  of 
ftile,  which  are  fo  neceflary  to  the  de- 
coration of  any  performance,  (which  I 
acknowledge  myfelf  unequal  to)  yet  if 
what  I fhall  advance  be  ftridly  con- 
formable to  reafon  and  truth,  and  fhould 
I make  it  appear  that  in  this  I have 
done  any  thing,  which  may  tend  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  I hope  I may  be  paf- 
fed  over  by  the  learned  and  critical,  with- 
out difpleafure  or  reproach,  which  I fhall 
confider  as  my  greateft  happinefs. 
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TREATISE 

ON 

INFLAMMATIONS. 


THE  DEFINITION,  or  CHARACTER.  - 

\ % 

I T is  generally  allowed  now  that  an 
increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  veflels 
•of  the  part,  and  commonly  in  the  whole 
fyftem,  together  with  an  increafed  rednefs^  ^ 

, pain^  and  an  increafed  heat,  are  the  prin- 
cipal circumftances  in  the  cafe  of  inflam- 

B 
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maticn 
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PROXIMATE  CAUSE 


mation  * * * § and  this  has  been  the  opinion  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  phyficians,  thus 
Celfus  fays,  f “ That  the  figns  of  inflam- 
“ mation  are  four,  to  wit,  rednefs^  tumor, 
“ heat  and  pain”  and  Galen  where  he 
defcribes  the  nature  of  pulfes,  which  ac- 
company inflammatory  difeafes  fays,  § 
“ that  at  the  beginning  of  inflammation, 
“ the  pulfe  is  larger,  ftronger,  fwifter,  and 
“ more  frequent  than  according  to  nature, 
“ and  when  the  inflammation  is  increafed 
“ the  pulfe  is  alfo  increafed  in  thefe  ref- 
‘‘  pedis  and  becomes  manifeflly  harder,” 
Boerhaave  and  all  his  followers  have  de- 
fined inflammation  in  this  way,  now  hav- 
ing the  ancients  and  moderns  agreeing 
in  the  definition,  I fliall  fimply  (and 
I hope)  obvioufly  account  for  thefe  phe- 
nomena. 


* See  Cullen’s  Synopfis  Nofologise  Methodicae 

Ordo,  ii.  G.  vii. 

-j-  Cul.  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  lo,  p.  136. 

§ D.  PuHibus  ad, Tyrones  Cap.  xii.  tom.  viii.  p.  8 9. 
t Aphorifm  381  and  382. 

Prox- 
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PROXIMATE  CAUSE. 

I believe  there  does  not  remain  with 
any  praditioner  at  prefent  the  lead  doubt 
but  that  the  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood 
is  the  principal  circumftance  in  the  cafe 
of  inflammation,  therefore  I fliall  now 
enquire  into  the  caufe  of  this  fymptom. 

The  opinion  which  chiefly  prevails  at 
prelent  is  that  of  Dr.  BoerhduvCy  and  he 
has  founded  his  mode  of  practice  on  the 
dodrine  of  obftrudion,  and  he  fuppofing 
it  to  take  place  in  the  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tions, was  the  caufe  of  the  other  pheno- 
mena I “ he  fays  that  an  obdrudion  is 
a doppage  in  a canal,  denying  a paffage 
“ to  the  liquid  that  ought  to  pafs  thro’  it, 
“ which  obdrudion  may  arife  from  the 


X See  Aphorifm  107,  108,  109  and  1 10. 

See  alfo  Van  Sweiten’s  Commentaries  on  thefe 
Aphorifms. 

B z “ nar- 
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“ narrovvnefs  of  the  veflel,  by  ocmpref- 
“ fion,  or  its  own  proper  contraftion,  or  by 
“ the  vifcofity  of  the  fluid  to  be  tranfmit- 
“ ted,  or  from  both,  by  a concurrence  of 
“ thecaufes  of  both.”  So  far  he  has'given 
us  his  idea  of  obftrudlion,  and  when  he 
comes  to  defcribe  inflammation  and  its  • 
caiifes,  he  fays  “ that  it  ccnfifts  in  a 
“ greater  preflure  and  attrition  of  the  red 
“ arterial  blood,  flagnating  in  the  fmallell 
“ veflels,  and  urged  by  the  motion  of  the 
“ reft  of  the  blood,  which  is  more  forci- 
“ bly  agitated  by  a fever,  and  this  difor- 
der  may  be  feated  in  every  part  of  the 
“ body  in  which  there  are  reticular  d ftri- 
“ butions  of  fanguiferous  or  lymphatic 
■“  arteries;  this  ftagnation  is  caufed  in  the 
“ fmalleft  arteries,  firft  by  every  thing 
“ which  contrafts  or  diminifties  the  coni- 
“ cal  or  cylindrical  ends  of  the  fmall  vef- 
“ fels,  in  fuch  a manner  that  their  diame- 
ter  or  opening,  becomes  lefs  than  the 


X See  Aphorlfm  371,  373>  375>  .377- 

“ diameter 
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“ diameter  of  the  blood  globule,  whether 
this  be  done  by  prelTure  &c.  Alfo  by 
“ every  thing  which  caufes  the  blood  to 
“ concrete  or  coiere  together,  fu'^  as 
“ too  great  motion  a confumption  of  the 
“ thinner  parts  of  the  blood  by  fweats 
“ to  which  may  be  added  every  thing  that 
“ coagulates  the  blood  and  further  he 
fays,  * “ as  often  as  thefe  caufes  have  pro- 
“ duced  this  ftagnation,  in  the  fmall  vef- 
“ fels,  then  the  blood  moved  by  the  re- 
“ maining'vis  vitae,  produces  certain  ef- 
“ feds  or  fymptoms,  which  are  at  the 
“ fame  time  the  proper  figns  of  inflam- 
“ mation.”  And  when  he  comes  to  ac- 
count for  the  figns  of  inflammation,  and 
the  caufe  of  the  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood,  he  fays  “ § that  it  proceeds  from 
“ an  irritation  of  the  fibres,  and  a fwifter 
“ courfe  of  the  blood  thro’  thefe  veflels 
“ that  are  open,  (fince  it  is  returned  by 
“ the  veins  but  obftruded  in  many  of  the 


*Aphor.  381.  § Aphor.  382. 
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“ arteries)  from  thence  arife  a quick  pulfe, 
“ fever,  thirft,  heat,  watchings,  weaknefs, 
“ and  uneafmefs,”  From  all  which’  it  is 

manjfeft,  that  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflam- 

« 

mation  (as  Boerhaave  thought)  and  which 
7^  is  flill  fuppofed  by  many  practitioners,  to 
be,  either  an  obJlru£lion  of  the  fmall  veflels, 
or  a kntor  or  vicidity  of  the  fluids,  or  both. 

This  opinion  of  Boerhaave’s  however 
fimple,  and  fo  generally  received,  is  now 
by  many,  treated  with  a great  deal  of 
doubt,  as  there  is  no  proof  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  a kntor  or  vifcidity  in  the  fluids, 
and  as  the  obJiruBion  is  quite  of  a different- 
nature  from  what  he  fuppofed,  which  I 
hope  to  explain  in  a very  clear  and  Am- 
ple manner,  in  this  I do  not  prefume  to 
offer  the  leafl  difparagement  to  Dr.  Boer- 
haave, for  he  was  a man  of  the  greateft 
learning,  he  made  more  improvements 
in  phyfic,  anatomy,  chymiftry,  and  bo- 
tany, than  any  perfon  who  ever  came  be- 
fore him,  did  ; he  gave  a fyftem  as  com- 
plete as  the  ftate  of  knowledge  then  offer- 
ed, but  to  fuppofe  that  it  requires  neither 

correction 
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correv5lion  nor  amendment,  after  fo  many 
difcoveries  and  improvements  that  have 
been  made  fince  in  fcience,  belongs  to  a 
weak  und.  rilanc 


Many  have  fuggefted  various  difficul- 
ties agabaft  the  dodlrin^e^f  Boerhaave  in 
the  cafe  of  inflammation,  particularly  Dr. 
Haller,  a perfon  remarkable  for  his  expe- 
riments and  obfervations  •,  he  obferves 
“ that  the  motion  of  the  blood  * in  the 
“ extreme  vellels  of  the  human  body  is 
“ extremely  flow,  and  of  little  force,  there- 
‘‘  fore  that  an  obftni^jon  v/ill  not  readily 
“ occur,  with  any  effebt,  becaufe,  fuppofe, 
“ a veflel  fhould  be  in  its  diameter  fo  much 
“ dimini fhed,  as  not  to  tranfmit  thefe 
“ fluids  that  it  ufed  to  do  formerly,  this 
“ will  give  no  lefs  an  obftruftion,  nor  wi’l 
“ it  produce  any  fuch  effedt ; upon  an 
“ hundred  times  have  I feen  with  my 
“ microfcope  fuch  an  occurrence,  a vef- 
fel  fome  how  or  other  fo  contradted,  that 


* Haller’s  prlma  llnea. 
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“ the  b!o*od  was  flopped,  but  the  effea 
was  that  , it  moved  retrograde,  and 
the  impetus  is  fo  fmalJ,  that  it  does 
**  retrograde  motion,  which 

till  finother  branch 

going  off,  thro’  which  it  readily  paffes 
and  for  this  purpofe,  nature  has  pro- 
“ vided  an  infinite  number  of  anaflomofes 
m the  extreme  veffels  in  order  to  ob- 
viate this  obflruiftion,  and  therefore 
“ that  any  confiderable  diforder  from  the 
“ obflrudlion  in  one  or  more  of  thefe  fmall 
“ veffels  is  not  likely  to  take  place.”  Fur- 
ther this  retrograde  motion  of  the  blood, 
is  curioufly  defcribed  by  Lieuenhock. 

“ Having  found  a Bat,  that  was  almofl 
“■  flarved  with  hunger  and  cold,  he  ex- 
“ amined  with  his  micro fcopes,  the  fine 
“ membrane  whicli  ferves  that  animal  in- 
“ flead  of  wings,  but  favv  no  motion  ei- 
“ ther  in  an  artery  or  vein  ; fix  hours  af- 
“ ter  the  animal  being  fomewhat  revived, 
“ he  obferved  a particle  of  blocd  which 


J See  his  Experinienta  et  Cbntemplalio,  p.  205. 
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“filled  the  whole  cavity  of  an  artery,  to 
“ be  protruded  thro’  it,  and  immediately 
“ driven  back  again,  and  thus  continued 
“ moving,  backwards  and  forwards,  till 
“ at  length  it  paifed.  thro’  the  extremities 
“ of  the  artery  into  the  vein.”  Van  Sweiten 
himfelf  acknowledges  this,  f “ That  the 
“ impervious  particles  of  the  blood,  are 
“ repelled  back  by  the  contra£lion  of  the. 
“ artery  at  the  infiant.when  the  heart  does 
“ not  acfl,  and  that  foon  after  they,  are 
“ again  propelled  to  the  obfiruded  part 
“ of  the  artery,  while  the  blood  is  fent 
“ forward  by  the  fyftole  of  the  heart, 
“ whence  it  is  evident  that  the  blood  may 
“ run  backward  and  forwards  in  the  fame 
“ velTel.” 

That  the  arteries  have  a power  of  con- 

tradion  is  mofi  certain,  from  their  beino- 

- 

compofed  of  mufcular  fibres,  and  that 
every  mufcular  fibre  is  excited  to  ebn- 
tradion,  by  being  extended,  is  allowed 


i‘  See  hii  Commentary  on  the  382  Aphorlfm. 
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by  every  Phyfiologift,  and  this  continues 
as  long  as  the  extending  power  is  applied, 
as  foon  as  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the 
fyftole  of  the  heart,  into  the  larger  arte- 
ries, the  motion  is  alTifted  and  carried  on 
by  their  contradtility,  and  as  foon  as  it 
enters  into  the  fmall  veflels,  the  power 
of  the  heart  is  entirely  loft,  from  the  ma- 
ny caufes  of  retardation,  wherefore  the 
motion  muft  ftUl  be  carried  on  in  thefe 
fmall  velfels  by  their  mufcular  contradli- 
lity,  the  blood  being  the  extending  power. 

Further,  that  obftrudlion '(ftippofmg  it 
to  take  place)  will  not  account  for  in- 
creafed  impetus  is  proved  by  the  illuftri- 
ous  Haller,  in  proof  of  this  he  fays,  “ in 
an  hundred  experiments,  he  had  occafion 
to  make,  he  applied  three  ligatures,  upon 
the  extremities  of  the  fmall  arteries,  but 
in  all  the  feveral  inftances,  where  the  blood 
was  interrupted  in  its  motion,  he  never 
faw  anything  like  the  fymptom  of  inflam- 
mation coming  on ; * and  that  confidera- 
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ble  arteries  can  be  tied  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Hemorrhages  of  various  kinds,  without  in- 
ducing any  other  increafed  impetus,  than 
what  wouId_  have  arifen  from  the  wound 
that  had  been  made,  and  we  further  know 
that  in  the  cafe  of  Aneurifms,  that  they 
produce  no  confiderable  diforder  in  the 
fyftem,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  fmall  arteries  in  every  operation  for 
the  Aneurifm  a number  of  fmall  arteries 
that  run  over  the  coats  of  the  larger  ar- 
teries are  tied  up,  without  any  confide- 
rable inflanstoation. 

Another  caufe  which  Dr.  Boerhaave  has  . 
afligned  for  the  increafed  impetus  in  in^- 
fiammation  is  “ That  the  blood  being  ob- 
“ ftruded  in  many  of  the  arteries,  mult 
“ move  fwifter  in  thofe  veflels  which  are 
“ open,  from  whence  arife  a quick  pulfe, 
“ fever,  &c.”  f Van  Sweiten,  in  this 
part  of  the  aphorifm,  in  his  commen- 
taries, and  who  it  is  expected  would 
fupport  the  Doctor’s  opinion,  rejects  this 


Sec  aphorifm  382,  the  latter  part. 
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as  a caufe  of  inflammation  altogether. 
For  he  fays  “ * that  this  caufe  will  not 
“ be  fufficient  to  increafe  the  velocity  of 
“ the  humours  fo  as  to  render  it  fenfible 
“ to  the  phyfician,  unlefs  the  affedted 
“ part  is  fo  large,  that  the  number  of  its 
“ impervious  veflels  will  make  a confide- 
“ rable  difference,  when  compared  with 
“ thofe  that  are  left  open,  for  if  a thou- 
“ fandth  part  of  the  arteries  are  thus  ob- 
“ flrudled  by  an  inflammation,  the  in- 
“ creafed  velocity  required  to  move  the 
“ blood  through  the  reft  of  the  open  veflels 
“^feems  to  be  fcarce  within  the  reach  of 
“ obfervation.  Another  caufe  is  there- 
“ fore  neceflary  to  account  for  the  frequent 
“■  attendance  or  following  of  a fever  after 
“ an  inflammation,  which  fever  we  fre- 
quently  obferve,  even  when  the  inflam- 
“ mation  is  feated  in  but  a very  fmall  part 
“ of  the  body,  for  thus  a very  violent  fever 
“ often  attends,  when  an  inflammation  is 


See  his  commentary  on  the  382  Aph.  part  8. 
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feated  in  but  a very  fmall  membrane, 
“ as  for  inftance  in  the  Paronychia  or 
“ vhitloe.  ” And  a little  further  he  re- 
marks: “ That  a fever  may  arife  from 
“ pain  only,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  a 
' “ violent  fever  accompanies  the  moft 
“ painful  inflammations,  whereas  an  in- 
“ flammation  is  not  often  attended  with  a 
“ fever  where  there  is  little  or  no  pain, 
“ whence  it  follows  that  the  fever  feems 
“ to  arife  chiefly  from  the  irritation  of 
“ the  nervous  fibres  difperfed  thro  the  in- 
“ flamed  veffels  and  membranes,  which 
“ are  too  violently  ftretchcd  or  prefTed.” 

That  inflammation  does  not  arife  from 
obftruaion  flopping  the  free  pafTage  of 
the  blood,  we  judge  from  hence,  as  long 
as  the  ligature  occafioning  the  obflrudion 
gives  no  irritation,  it  produces  no  fymptom 
of  increafed  impetus,  or  when  the  point 
of  a very  fmall  thorn  is  thrufl  into  a very 
fenfible  membrane,  as  under  the  nail,  it 
is  capable  of  producing  a very  confide- 

rable 
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rable  fwelling  and  inflammation  over  the 
whole  arm  and  fhoulder,  and  this  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  accounted  for,  from  the 
oblbudion  occafioned  in  the  fmall  veflels 
of  the  part,  but  ’tis  much  more  pro- 
bably owing  to  this,  confidered  as  a ftimu- 
lant,  ading  upon  the  fenfible  and  mov- 
ing fibres.  In  innumerable  inftances  it 
is  found  that  diredl  ftimulants  and  acrid 
matters  applied  to  part  are  a frequent 
caufe  of  inflammation,  fure  thefe  cannot 
be  confidered  as  obftrucding  and  thereby 
occafioning  inflammation  ? It  is  more  pro- 
bable they  adt  by  irritating  the  raufcu- 
lar  and  moving  fibres  to  contradlion, 
and  .from  the  laws  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, the  heart  and  arteries  are  excited  to 
adlion  to  overcome  that  contradlion, 
(which  will  be  more  fully  fliewn  hereaf- 
ter.) Van  Sweiten  that  ornament  to  me- 
dicine, has  adopted  this  fuppofition,  and 
fays  (as  I before  have  fliewn),  that  the  fe- 
ver attending  inflammation  aiifes  chiefly 
from  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  fibres, 
• difpofed 
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difpofed  thro’  the  inflamed  veflels  and 
membranes. 

This  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  free  veflels,  becaufe  it  is  obflrud- 
ed  in  others,  is  further  confuted  by  Sau~ 
vage^  for  he  fays  and  has  fhewn,  f “ That 
“ this  is  a falfe  notion  in  Hydroltetics, 
“ for  if  the  impelling  force  be  the  fame, 
“ the  blood  will  not  move  with  more  velo- 
“ city  in  the  free  velTels,  but  on  the  con- 
“ trary  that  it  will  move  more  flow,”  and 
this  he  has  confirmed  by  many  experi- 
ments and  obfervations.  Wherefore  hav- 
ing now  fliewn  (from  fuch  refpedable  au- 
thorities) that  an  obftrudlion  in  the  fmall 
veffels  denying  a palTage  to  the  circulat- 
ing fluids  is  not  the  Proximate  Caufe  of 
the  increafed  impetus  or  fever,  the  prin- 
cipal fymptom  in  inflammation,  I fhal] 
next  proceed  to  inquire  info  the  other 
caufe  that  has  been  offered,  the  kntor  or 
"vifcidity  of  the  blond. 


d See  his  Theoria  Inflamiuatoria. 
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What  gave  occafiun  to  Dr.  Boerhaave 
and  others  to  fuppofe  a lentor  or  vifcidity 
of  the  fluids  i was  the  appearance  of  the 
huffy  coat . upon  the  blood  in  inflammatory 
difeafes  ; but  nothing  is  now  more  certain, 
than  that  this  huffy  coat  upon  the  blood 
is  a conftant  and  natural  part  of  it,  with 
this  difference,  that  in  fomc  cafes  it  is  more 
difpofed  to  feparate  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  blood,  than  in  others. 

In  every  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is 
a tenfion  and  ligidity  of  the  moving  fi- 
bres of  the  economy,  particularly  of  the 
arterial  fyftem,  and  thefe  by  their  em- 
bracing the  blood  more  clofely  than  what 
is  natural  for  the  animal  economy,  dif- 
pofe  this  buffy  coat  to  feparate  more  free- 
ly in  inflammatory  dif=afes,  and  this 
is  what  is  called  by  phyficians  the  phlo- 
gyilic  diathefis,  this  crufl;  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  occur  in  the  found  flate,  and 
therefore  it  is  now  agreed,  that  there  i^ 
not  the  lead  occafion  for  fuppofing  it  a 
morbid  fubflance. 


S}  den- 
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Sydenham  in  his  dilTertation  on  pleu- 
rify  has  taken  notice  of  this  appearance 
iongfince,  and  ingenuoiifly  acknowledges 
himfelf  ignorant  of  it,  he  fays  ;|;  “ That 
“ if  the  blood  flows  ever  fo  fall,  yet  if  it 
“ does  not  flow  horizontally  from  the 
“ open  vein,  but  runs  perpendicularly 
“ down  the  arm,  this  bufFy  coat  will  not 
“ appear,”  and  a little  further  he  obferves, 
“ that  this  cruft;  will  not  appear,  even 
“ tho’  the  blood  has  been  drawn  in  a full 
■“  ftream  from  the  vein,  provided  it  is  but 
“ ftirred  round  with  the  finger.” 

Van  Sweiten  himfelf  rejeds  this  as  a 
caufe  of  inflammation,  for  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  this  aphorifm  of  Boerhaavcs, 
he  fays,  * “ That  he  has  frequently  ob- 
“ ferved,  that  the  buffy  coat  has  appear- 
“ ed  in  the  blood  of  the  moft:  healthy  per- 
“ fons,  where  there  was  not  the  lealf  ap- 
“ pearance  of  inflammation,  and  on  the 


X See  Swan’s  Sydenham,  page  231. 
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“ contrary,  no  fuch  cruft  has  been  obferv- 
“ ed  in  fome  of  the  moft  violent  inflamma- 
“ tions,  therefore  the  origin  of  this  cruft 
“ appearing  on  the  furface  of  the  venal 
“ blood,  feems  to  be  very  obfcure. 

The  blood  when  drawn  from  a vein 
feems  to  be  one  homogeneous  mafs,  but 
by  a fpontaneous  feparation  is  found  to 
be  of  different  parts,  which  feparation 
commonly  proceeds  in  this  manner ; im- 
mediately after  the  blood  is  drawn  out, 
it  exhales  a fubtile  vapour,  by  this  ex- 
halation it  is  found  to  have  loft  part  of 
its  weight,  the  matter  thus  exhaling  is 
called  the  halitus  of  the  blood,  foon  af- 
ter it  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  concretes  into 
one  foft,  gelatinous  mafs,  this  mafs  on 
cooling  feparates  into  a ferum^  and  cruor 
or  craffamentum ; the  ferum  is  a yellow- 
ifh  tranfparent  liquor  quite  mild,  it  feels 
undluous  between  th"  fingers,  and  pre- 
ferves  its  fluidity  in  the  air,  but  if  expo- 
fed  to  heat,  it  coagulates  into  a jelly; 
fimilar  to  the  white  of  an  egg;  the- 

cruor 
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cruor  or  crajfamentum  is  that  thick,  red 
mafs  which  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel  when  cooling,  and  as  it  cools 
fqueezes  out  the  ferum  ; if  this  cruor  be 
laid  upon  a linen  cloath,  and  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  the  water  walTies  off  a 
red  coloured  part,  and  there  remains  a 
whitifh  confiftent  but  foft  and  tough  mafs, 
this  matter  upon  feveral  occafions,  both 
while  the  blood  remains  within  the  veflels, 
and  when  it  is  drawn  out,  fpontancoufly 
feparates  from  the  other  parts  of  the  blood  ; 
it  is  therefore  a part  conftantly  prefent 
in  the  blood,  and  not  any  morbid  affec- 
tion of  it.  Monfieur  Senac,  calls  it  the 
coa^lable  Jymph^  and  others  the  gluten  or 
fize  of  the  blood.  It  is  this  gluten  which 
gives  that  firmnefs  to  the  crajf amentum^  or 
blood,  and  it  is  a portion  of  this  alfo 
which  being  dilTolved  in  a faline  watery 
fluid,  which  forms  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
for  if  this  ferum  be  coagulated  by  heat, 
and  then  cut  into  minute  pieces,  there 
exudes  from  it  a thin  colourlefs  fluid  of  a 

faline 
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faline  talle,  and  leaves  a coagulated  part, 
which  is  quite  infipid,  and  in  all  its  pro- 
perties refembles  the  gluten  feparated  from 
the  crnjjamentum. 

To  ill u lira te  this  more  fully,  if  the 
blood  be  let  from  a vein  in  a full  dream, 
and  received  into  a narrow  mouthed  velfel 
and  let  it  cool  gradually,  this  gluten  is 
formed  on  the  fuiface  like  as  if  melted 
tallow  was  poured  on  it ; for  the  red  glo- 
bules being  heavier  than  the.  glutefi,  they 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  leave  the  gluten  on 
the  top,  which  cooling  flowly  cannot  en- 
tangle the  blood ; but  if  the  blood  flows 
in  a fmall  or  drilling  dream,  or  if  it  is 
received  into  a fhallow  velfel,  fo  that  it 
'^juickly  cools,  then  the  gluten  does  not 
appear,  as  it  entangles  the  blood  before 
it  feparates  into  its  different  parts.  When 
this  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  blood 
of  living  animals,  it  is  called  the  huffy 
coat  or  inflantmatory  crujl ; it  was  this  ap- 
pearance on  the  fuiface  of  the  blood  which 

lead 
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lead  Dr.  Boerhaave,  and  others  after  him 
to  fuppofe  it  a morbid  matter,  and  as  its 
appearance  generally  happens  in  every 
inflammatory  difeafe,  (from  the  phlogyjiic 
diathefis  at  that  time  prevailing  and  from 
other  circumftances  concurring)  he  fup- 
pofed  it  the  Proximate  Caufe.  For  a mo- 
ment I fhall  admit  the  fuppofition  of  fuch 
a kntor  or  vifcidity,  preternaturally  fub- 
fifting  in  the  mafs  of  fluids,  fure  no  per- 
fon  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  circu- 
Jation  can  fuppofe,  that  this  vifcidity  fliould 
only  affeft  one  particular  part,  and  not 
produce  an  entire  interruption  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  whole  of  the  fmall  velTels, 
therefore  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  is 
very  reafonablc  to  fuppofe  that  every  im- 
partial pracflitioner  will  entirely  rejedl  the 
fuppofition  of  a lentor  or  vifcidity  of  our 
fluids  to  be  the  Proximate  Caufe  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Having  nov/  endeavoured  (Amply  and 
clearly)  to  fhew,  that  neither  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  fmall  velfels  denying  a free 

palfage 
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pafTage  to  the  fluids  nor  a fizinefs  of  the*'^ 
blood,  can  be  the  caufe  of  inflammation,  • 
(hall  next  offer  my  fentiments  on  this 
fubjedt,  and  firft,  I fhall  enquire  into  the 
Proximate  Caufe  of  the  principal  fymp- 
tom,  the  impetus  or  febrile  aflfedion  of 
the  fyftem. 
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I 


OF  THE 

INCREASED  IMPETUS. 

I T is  now  agreed  on  by  all  PRyfi- 
ologifts  that  the  veflels  in  animal  bodies 
are  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres  and  that 
thefe  have  a power  inherent  in  them  of 
contraftion,  * this  tendency  to  contra6t, 
necelTarily  fuppofes  them  in  a Hate  of  ex- 
tenfion  beyond  their  natural  or  moft  con- 
tracted ftate,  and  in  this  ftate  they  are 
conftantly,kept  by  the  fluids  diflending 
their  cavities.  Now  as  the  contradtion  of 


* See  Cullen’s  Phyliology,  Sec.  ii.  Chap.  il.  alfo, 
Gobi!  Phathology  167,  170. 

Haller’s  Pri.  Lin.  500.  ' 

:* 


a muf- 
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a murcular  fibre  is  excited  by  being  ex-^ 
tended,  this  extenfion  proves  a ftimulus 
to  its  contradion,  which  remains  as  long 
as  the  ftimulus  continues  to  be  applied, 
and  in  this  manner  all  the  fundlions  of  the 
animal  economy  are  fupported  in  a natu- 
ral ftate. 


This  inherent  power  to  contrad  in  the 
mufcular  fibres,  can  be  excited  by  cer- 
tain applications,  made  either  to  the  fi- 
bres themfelves,  or  to  the  nerves  conned- 
cd  with  them,  and  in  either  cafe  the  effeds 
are  fo  exadly  the  fam“,  that  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  the  matter  in  the  nerves,  and 
the  mufcular  fibres  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
I and  that  the  mufcular  fibres  are  a con- 
tinuation of  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain  and  nerves ; even  Dr.  Boerhaave 


himfelf,  long  fince  feems  fully  to  be  of 
this  opinion,  for  he  fays,  * “ That  the 


t See  Cullen’s  Phyfiology,  Art.  xcli. 

* 'See  Boerhaave’s  Inftitu.  Medi.  396.  , 

“ mufcular 
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“ mufcular  fibres  are  a very  fine  expan- 
‘‘  fion,  of  the  ultimate  extremities  of  the 
“ fmalleft  nerves  deprived  of  their  coats, 
“ hollow  internally  and  of  the  fame  fi- 
“ gure  with  the  mufcle,  being  filled  with 
“ fpirits  or  nervous  juice,  which  juice  is 
“ derived  from  its  origin  or  fountain  the 
“ brain  and  cerebellum  into  the  nerve 
“ by  the  continual  force  of  the  heat.” 
And  in  his  explanation  of  this  fedtion  he 
fays,  “ That  every  mufcular  fibre  belongs 
“ only  to  the  nerve ; and  therefore  every 
“ mufcle  appears  to  be  a continuation 
“ of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal 
“ marrow,  and  that  there  is  a conftant 
“ flux  of  nervous  juice  from  thcfe 
“ fprings,  into  every  point  moving 
“ the  mufcle.”  Tho’  the  mufcular  fi- 
bres confifl  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter 
as  that  in  the  nerves,  the  latter  fhew  no 
contraaility,  becaufe  they  have  not  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  former,  but 

^ wherein 
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wherein  this  peculiarity  of  organization 
confifts,  is  not  yet  afcertained  X' 

\ 

This  inherent  power  of  contraction  in 
the  mufcular  fibres,  may  be  further  ex- 
cited by  various  applications  ; and  when 
this  contraction  is  greater  than  what  is 
ncceffary  to  the  due  fupport  of  the  ani- 
mal functions,  it  proves  a flimulus  to  the 
neighbouring  vefTels,  and  at  length  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  from  the  general  connecti- 
on and  fympathy  of  the  fenfible  and 
moving  fibres,  for  when  any  power  is 
applied  to  injure  the  aCtion  of  the  econo- 
nomy,  (and  wlien  not  carried  too  far) 
the  ftimulus  thereby  occafioned  produces 
a reaction  of  the  brain,  or  an  increafe  of 
its  energy,  and  this  energy  being  deter- 
mined to  the  heart  and  arteries,  increafesj 
their  aCtion,  and  occafions  a hot  fit  or] 
an  increafed  impetus,  which  increafed  im-j 


X Cullen’s  Phyfiology,  from  95  to  107. 

petus_^ 
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petus  continues  as  long  as  the  ftimulus 
exciting  it  fubfifts,  that  is,  until  the  con- 
ftridtion  on  the  extreme  velTels  be  remov- 
ed; it  is  this  which  conftitutes  the  Vis 
prafervatrix  et  Medicatrix  Natuue^  fo  very 
famous  in  the  fchools  of  phyfic. 

There  is  a ftate  of  conftridion  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  that  is  not  difpofed  fpon- 
taneoufly  to  alternate,  with  relaxation,  and 
in 'which  the  fibres  do  not  eafily  yield  to 
the  extending  powers,  fuch  a ftate  of  con- 
fl:ri6tion  is  called  a fpafm^  when  ever  this 
fp-T-Jm  takes  place  in  the  extreme  velTels 
of  any  particular  part,  either  by  diredt 
ftimulants  or  any  other  acrid  matter  ap- 
plied, the  adlion  and  tone  of  thefe  veflels 
are  not  only  increafed,  but  at  length  of 
the  whole  fyftem  ; the  heart  and  arteries 
being  excited  to  adlion,  by  the  laws  of 
the  economy  to  overcome  that  fpafm-, 
from  hence  it  is  molt  reafonable  to 
thin|pthat  the  Proximate  Caiife  of  the  in- 
creafed impetus,  or  fever,  the  principal 
C 2 fy  mptom 
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fymptom  in  inflammation,  to  be  a fpafm 
of  the  extreme  veflels  of  a particular 
part,  or  of  the  entire,  from  the  applicati- 
on of  a ftimulus.  ' 

Having  now  attempted  to  fhew,  that 
inflammation  confifts  of  a fpafm  of  the  ex- 
treme veflels  excited  by  the  application  of 
a fliimulus,  and  that  in  innumerable  inlfan- 
ces  it  is  found  that  direifl  ftimulants  and 
acrid  matter  applied  to  the  part  may  ex- 
cite inflammation,  the  refult  is  obvious. 
But  in  internal  inflammation  the  appli- 
cation of  fuch  acrids,  is  neither  evident, 
nor  can  it  be  well  fupported,  and  there- 
fore I am  difpofed  to  have  recourfe  to  a 
Itimulus  of  a different  kind,  a plethoric 
fate,  or  accumulation,  fome  degree  of  difleti- 
fion,  in  the  veflfels  of  the  part. 

As  difenfon  is  allowed  to  be  the  fliimulus 
that  ordinarily  fupports  the  adtion  of  the 
arterial  fyftem,  and  as  that  is  the  conftant 
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nnd  ordinary  flimulus  f any  preternatural, 
or  tlie  fmalleft  increafed  in  degree,  will 
prove  a more  confiderable  ftimulus  to 
the  part  to  which  it  is  immediately  ap- 
plied. This  preternatural  diflenfion  may 
be  produced  by  either  an  increafe  of  the 
fluids  to  the  part,  in  confequence  of  va- 
rious changes  that  rnay  very  readily*  occur 
in  the  determination  of  the  fyftem  ; if  by 
any  caufe  whatever  any  unufual  quantity 
of  fluids  is  determined  into  any  particu- 
cular  part,  it  will  toon  occafion  the  cir- 
cumllances  of  dillenfion,  or  if  the  tranf- 
mitting  veflels  are  diminifhed  in  capacity^ 
by  any  caufe  of  confhridlion,  this  will 
make  the  ordinary  afflux,  the  quantity  ufual- 
ly  tranfmitted,  to  have  the  fame  etfea: 
in  diftending  the  veffels,  as  if  the  quan- 
tity of  fluids  had  been  increafed. 


f Cullen’s  Phyfiology  159  to  161. 
Haller’s  Prlma  Linea,  and 
Gaubius’s  Pathology. 


Here 
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Here  two  concurring  caufes  will  very 
readily  give  the  ftimulating  diflenfion, 
and  that  this  is  commonly  the  cafe,  we 
learn  very  clearly  from  rheumatifm,  which 
we  find  can  be  very  readily  produced  from 
cold  applied  to  the  part,  more  efpecially 
if  that  part  has  its  veffels  while  thus  con- 
ftrifted,  previoufly  dillended,  either  by 
increafed  heat  or  increafed  impetus,  and 
therefore  inflammation  in  no  cafe  will  more 
readily  happen,  than  when  cold  is  applied 
to  the  body,  otherwife  previoufly  heated, 
as  for  example,  when  the  whole  is  in  a 
moderate  tepor,  if  then  cold  be  applied 
to  one  particular  part,  as  if  a ftream  of 
cold  air  fhould  blow  on  one  fhoulder,  it 
will  produce  a conftridion  that  may  be 
confidered  as  aflfecling  the  veflels  pre- 
vioufly diftended  by  the  heat,  alfo  where 
in  any  part  of  the  body  there  are  unufual 
conflridlions,  and  then  heat  is  applied,  the 
increafed  impetus  will  produce  pain  and 
inflammation  in  the  part,  as  in  the  cafe  - 
of  fradtures,  callous  old  fores,  perfons  lia- 
ble ^ 
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ble  to  chronic  rheumatifm,  &c.  The 
limbs  are  fenfibly  afFeded  with  the  change 
of  weather,  from  cold  to  warm,  coming 
into  a warm  chamber,  or  the  warmth  of 
a bed  ; further  it  will  be  found  that  inflam- 
mations mofl:  readily  occur,  in  parts  lia- 
ble to  the  circumifances  mentioned  that, 
are  expofed  to  cold,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  increafed  afflux  of  fluids,  as  in  the 
Coryza,  where  there  a more  copious  de- 
termination to  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
membranes  of  the  nofe,  fauces,  and  bron- 
chia, at  the  fame  time  thefe  parts,  by  the 
conflant  paflage  of  air  thro’  them,  in  their 
over  diftended  fl;ate,  are  affeded  by  cold, 
and  become  frequently  the  feat  of  inflam- 
mation, the  refult  of  which  is,  that  mofl: 
of  the  inflammatory  difeafes  that  oc- 
cur are  either  rheumatifm,  quinfey,  or 
pulmonary. 

In  order  to  eftablifh  this  more  fully,  I 
fhall  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  this  pletho- 

C 4 ric 


ric  ftate  or  accumulation,  fome  degree  of 
diftenfion  in  the  veflels  of  the  part,  as 
the  ftimulus  of  the  fyftem.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  I muft  firft  obferve,  that  in 
the  flamina  of  an  animal  body,  there  is 
fuch  a conflruaion  of  parts,  as  makes  a 
provifion  for  fome  vellels  receiving  blood 
fooner  than  others,  and  for  fome  veflTels 
receiving  it  in  larger  proportions  than 
others,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  it 
can  be  explained,  wbat  certainly  happens, 
the  unequal  and  fucceffive  evolutions  of 
tlie  different  parts  of  the  fyflem.  This 
fucceffive  evolution  of  the  parts  is  fuffi-’ 
ciently  obvious,  and  as  it  inuft  depend 
upon  a different  diftribution  of  blood,  fo 
it  muff  alfo  depend  upon  the  folids  be- 
ing particularly  adapted  to  this,  that  there 
is  a conflitution,  where  thefe  are  made 
more  or  lefs  yielding,  fo  that  they  may 
be  adapted  to  this  and  fometimes  fo  ex- 
adly,  fo  that  there  is  no  diforder  or  in- 
equality in  the  determination  of  blood 

but 
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hut  what  i§  fuitable  to  the  growth  of  the 
fyftem,  and  this  goes  on  even  to  a long 
life ; however  as  nothing  is  perfect  in  the 
animal  fyftem,  and  no  provifion  againfl 
fuch  errors  occurring  in  its  courfe,  and  that 
both  from  faults  in  the  original  ftamina, 
and  very  frequently  from  various  acci- 
dents and  circumftances  occurring  in  the 
courfe  of  life,  determining  to  a particu- 
lar conftriftion  and  relaxation,  and  there- 
fore that  thefe  arifing  muft  diftuib,  and 
do  difturb  the  fyftem,  by  conftridion  oc- 
curring at  one  place,  a determination  is 
forced  to  another,  and  by  a relaxation 
happening  in  one  place,  while  the  other 
parts  retain  their  ordinary  refiftance,  a de- 
termination is  thrown  towards  this  parti- 
cular place,  and  fo  from  the  one  or  other 
of  thefe  caufes,  whither  from  a fault  in  the 
original  ftamina,  or  accidental  circum- 
ftances it  will  be  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
accumulations  and  inflammations,  mud 
or  are  likely  to  occur  in  animal  bodies  •, 
therefore  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  very 
^ 5 fmall 
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fmall  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  blood,  may  have  the  eflfeds 
I fpeak  of,  and  now  I will  endeavour  to 
fliew  upon  what  thefe  changes  depend. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  velfels 
in  animal  bodies  are  always  full,  and  are 
always  in  a ftate  that  may  ftridlly  be  call- 
ed plethoric,  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  are 
not  only  full,  but  are  always  fo  full,  that 
if  ftretchcd  beyond  that  degree  of  con- 
ftridlion,  which  they  would  fall  into  if  left 
to  themfelves,  they  are  always  ftretched 
beyond  their  natural  ftate. 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  fhew,  that 
a certain  degree  of  this  fullnefs  and  ten- 
fion  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
animal  fyftem,  and  to  the  due  ballance 
of  its  feveral  parts,  were  it  not  for  this 
ballance  the  evolutions  of  the  fyftem 
would  not  take  place,  in  the  manner  in 
faft  we  find  it  does,  there  muft  be  a bal- 
lance and  tenfion,  that  the  more  yielding 

parts, 
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parts,  as  they  are  formed  by  nature,  fhould 
be  more  diftended  than  others,  and  that 
other  parts  fhould  have  their  refiftance  to 
that  period  of  life  that  requires  their  di- 
latation, the  body  therefore  ftridlly  fpeak- 
ing  is  in  a plethoric  ftate,  and  it  is  only 
when  it  goes  beyond  a certain  degree  of 
that  plethora,  that  it  is  to  be  confidered  as 
a difeafe. 


When  ever  any  degree  of  this  morbid 
plethora  occurs,  that  is,  wherever  the  fyf- 
ftem  is  filled  and  Ifretched  beyond  what 
is  necefiary  towards  this  ballance,  then 
any  occafional  relaxation  or  conftriclion 
in  particular  parts,  will  have  more  power 
in  changing  the  Hate  of  determination 
and  its  confequences. 


I fhall  now  further  endeavour  to  explain 
this  plethoric  ftate  or  accumulation  which 
occurs  in  animal  bodies  ; nature  has  found 
it  neceffary  that  animal  bodies,  fhould  be 

begun, 
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begun,  as  I may  fay,  in  a very  fmall 
bulk,  but  that  it  fhould  proceed  from 
that  fmall  to  a large  and  confiderable  bulk, 
or  at  leaf!  relative  to  its  firft  beginning  ; 
this  in  fad  is  founded  chiefly  on  a con- 
fiderable increafe  of  the  fluids  it  contains, 
it  mull  be  therefore  owing  to  a plethora, 
to  an  accumulation  of  fluids,  and  a cer- 
tain laxity  of  folids,  readily  yielding  to 
this  accumulation  that  the  gradual  proce- 
dure in  bulk  goes  on,  in  confequence  of 
lax,  and  very  eafily  yielding  fibres  ; and 
the  accumulation  of  fluids  or  what  may 
be  called  the  plethoric  ftate,  has  no  mor- 
bid efFeds,  becaufe  the  folids  are  in  that 
condition,  of  very  readily  and  eafily  yield- 
ing not  only  to  the  increafe  of  fluids, 
but  to  the  growth  of  the  body ; but  as 
foon  as  the  folids  increafe  in  denfity,  their 
refiflance  to  further  diflenfion,  neceffarily 
follow's,  and  when  with  a certain  progrefs 
of  the  growth  of  the  body,  this  denfity 
of  the  folids  conflantly  increafmg,  has  ar- 
rived at  a certain  length  to  yield  lefs  eafi- 
ly 
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ly  to,  the  fame  caufes  of  accumulation 
conftantly  going  on,  then  the  morbid  ple- 
thora will  be  felt,  as  the  folids,  do  not 
yield  any  further  to  the  diftending  fluids, 
and  this  morbid  accumulation,  or  pletho- 
ric ftate  will  be  felt  more  exquifite  and 
more  confiderable  in  its  efFeds,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  animal  arrives  at  this  flate 
of  denfity  of  the  folids,  but  this  morbid 
ftate  may  occur  at  any  period,  and  feems 
to  depend  upon  a particular  ballance  that 
nature  has  eftabliflied  between  certain 
parts  of  the  fyftem,  for  the  purpofe  of 
the  animal  economy. 

From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  an  ac- 
cumulation, or  conftridion  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  any  particular  part  from  any  oc- 
cafional  caufe,  will  by  altering  the  bal- 
lance fo  ncccflary  to  the  economy,  pro- 
duce a tenfion  not  only  of  the  veflels 
particularly  afteded,  but  at  length  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  and  by  the  tenfion  operat- 
ing 
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ing  as  a ftimulus,  produce  the  increafed 
impetus  with  the  other  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation. 


Thus  I am  difpofed  to  refolve  that  in- 
flammation confifts  in  fome  degree  of  dif- 
tenfion,  operating  as  a ftimulus.  With 
refpedf  to  acrid  fubftances  applied,  they 
are  feldom  to  be  admitted,  nor  have  we 
any  evidence  of  their  application  in  thefe 
inflammations,  but  I would  by  no  means 
be  underftood  to  infer,  that  there  are  acrid 
matters  depofited  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  that  may  fometimes  be  the  occa- 
fion  of  various  inflammatory  difeafes,  but 
thefe  aft  as  was  before  obferved,  by 
their  ftimulating  the  fenfible  and  moving 
fibres,  throwing  them  into  fpafmodic  con- 
traftions,  which  are  the  the  principal  ir- 
ritation of  the  fyftem. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  eafily 
be  underftood  why  diftenfion  proving  a 

ftimulus, 
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ftimulus,  is  frequently  attended  with  an 
encreafed  aftion  of  the  part,  but  ftill  this 
is  not  fufficiently  fatisfying,  fomewhat 
more  muft  be  taken  into  account,  I think 
’tis  not  enough  to  account  for  the  con- 
ftridion  by  the  application  of  cold,  but  it 
is  further  neccffary  to  fuppofe  that  the  con- 
ftridion  produced  is  of  the  fpafmodic  kind, 
that  there  is  more  or  lefs  of  fpafm  alfedt- 
mg  the  extreme  velfels  of  the  inflamed 
part,  and  ,I  am  more  difpofed  to  think 
that  this  takes  place,  as  all  confiderable 
inflammations  are  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  fever  ; now  as  a fpafm  on  the  ex- 
treme velfels  is  the  principaj  caufe  of  ir- 
ritation of  the  fyftem,  * the  continuance 
of  this  fpafm  is  the  fupport  of  the  fever 
and  as  a fpafm  takes  place  in.  the  cafe  of 
every  fever,  it  muft  alfo  take  place  here 
and  that  it  does  fo,  we  have  more  cer- 
tainly from  hence,  that  inflammatory  di- 
feafes  begin  like  fevers  with  a cold  fit 


* See  Dr.  HofFman,  Vol.  i.  page  30^. 

See  alfo  Senac  in  his  loth  chap,  de  Galore. 

how 
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how  the  produdlion  of  cold,  the  forma- 
tion of  fpafm,  the  re-aclion  of  the  fyftem, 
or  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  to  over- 
come that  fpafm  are  accounted  for  ? is  ve- 
ry'difficult  in  theory,  we  can  only  refer  it 
to  a general  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
whereby  it  happens,  that  powers  which 
have  a tendency  to  hurt  and  deftroy  the 
fyftem,  often  excite  fuch  motions,  as  are 
fuited  to  obviate  the  effedls  of  the  nox- 
ious power,  this  effort  is  called  the  Vis 
Medicatrix  Naturae  for  the  further  ex- 
planation of  which  I refer  you  to  Gau- 
bius’s  Pathology  We  cannot  perceive 
nor  ever  fliall,  the  manner  by  which  the 
feveral  caufes  produce  their  effedfs,  we 
can  only  perceive  it  to  be  the  inflitution  of 
our  Maker,  eftablifhing  a connedion  beft 
fuited  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  ani- 
mal, economy,  and  particularly  to  fupport 
the  fyftem,  in  a certain  condition,  and  of 
averting  what  may  huit  or  deftroy  it.  * 


From  page  633  to  650., 

* See  Cullen’sPhyfiology,  from  Sec.  1 16  to  122- 

AVe  i 
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We  fhould  never  be  fo  anxious  to  know 
how  a thing  happens,  as  what  adtually 
does  happen,  and  this  is  generally  more  to 
our  purpofe,  in  the  pradife  of  medicine, 
we  find  that  fpafm  is  necefiary  to  fup- 
port  the  increafe^  impetus  or  fever,  and 
therefore  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  it  will 
occur,  when  ever  there  is  a debility  as 
in  the  cafe  of  pure  fever,  or  where  con- 
ftridtion  is,  as  in  the  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

On  this  head  I have  only  further  to 
oblcrve,  that  it  may  be  alledged  that  the 
increafed  impetus  or  febrile  fymptoms, 
do  not  conftantly  occur  ; I allow  the  fever 
does  not  always  occur,  however  the  con- 
trary is  more  frequently  the  cafe,  it  is 
the  ordinary  and  obvious  confequence  of 
inflammation,  in  any  particular  part,  to 
produce  fever  in  the  whole  of  the  fyftem, 
but  we  can  further  conceive,  that  in  cer- 
tain fyflems,  from  certain  circum {lances, 

IS  their  being  lefs  irritable,  the  increafed 

impetus 


impetus  is  not  alwa)^s  communicated,  but 
this  does  not  change  any  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe,  it  will  appear  at  leaft 
that  where  the  general  fever  does  not 
take  place,  there  is  an  increafed  impetus 
in  the  veffels  of  the  part,  which  is  com- 
monly perceived  by  a remarkable  full- 
nefs  and  throbbing  in  the  neighbouring 
veflels,  a quantity  of  blood  is  determined 
to  a certain  part,  and  is  not  fo  eafily- 
tranfmitted  as  ufual,  from  this  a fenfe  of 
difficulty  arifes,  a re-adion  in  the  neigh- 
bouring veflels,  and  alfo  in  the  veffels  of 
the  part,  more  generally  than  in  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  this  is  attended  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  fpafm,  which  certainly  is 
prefent  in  every  increafed  impetus.  So 
far  with  refped  to  the  Proximate  Caufe 
of  the  increafed  impetus,  the  principal 
fymptom  in  inflammation.  The  next  to 
be  confidered  is  the  increafed  rednefs. 
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OF  THE 


INCREASED  REDNESS. 

The  rednefs  of  any  part  depends 
upon  the  colour  of  the  globules  of  the  . 
blood,  which  are  red,  and  the  increafed 
rednefs  of  a part  may  be  therefore  ex- 
plained, either  by  thefe  red  globules  paf- 
hng  into  veflels  that  did  not  ufually  re- 
ceive them,  of  which  there  are  a number 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  or  it  may  be 
fuppofed  efpecially  to  be  owing  to  a great- 
er number  of  velTels  that  now  receive 
thefe  red  globules,  than  received  them  be- 
fore; Boerhaave  fays  “that  from  an 


X See  Aphorifm  382. 

‘‘  accumulation 
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“ accumulation  of  red  globules  of  the 
“ blood, which  is  violently  impelled  into 
“ the  veffels,  arifes  a fhining  rednefs,”  and 
again  “ the  lymphatic  arteries  which 
“ were  before  pellucid  and  invifible,  do 
alfo  fuffer  a diftenfion  and  alteration  in 
“ colour,  and  from  hence  an  increafe  of 
“ colour  of  rednefs.” 

Dr.  Haller,  and  fome  others  that  are  ex- 
tremely averfe  to  admit  of  thefe  errors 
in  the  blood’s  circulation,  maintain  that 
the  matter  may  be  explained,  by  the  vef- 
fels  carrying  red  blood,  only  receiving  the 
red  blood  in  greater  quantity,  whereby 
thefe  veflels  are  diftended,  and  prefent  the 
whole  vifible  fubftance  of  a red  colour. 

The  explanation  of  this  colour  will  be 
made  more  eafy,  if  we  confider  that  the 
coats  of  the  veffels  are  white  and  pellu- 
cid, and  that  they  always  interrupt  the 

colour  of  the  red  blood,  appearing  fully 

thro’ 
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thro’  their  very  thin  and  clear  coats. 
Whichever  of  thefe  accounts  is  received, 
it  makes  little  difference,  becaufe  that 
both  of  them,  either  the  increafed  quan- 
tity, or  more  efpecially  the  error  loci,  ne- 
cefTarily  fuppofes  the  increafed  impetus 
in  fuch  vefTels,  the  next  fymptom  in  the 
charadler  to  be  taken  notice  of  is  the 
pain. 


o p 
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OF  THE 


pain.’ 

PAIN  is  more  owing  to  an  over  dil- 
tenfion,  than  to  any  other  caufe  in  our 
fyftem,  nothing  therefore  is  more  obvious, 
j^.  than  that  it  is  owing  to  an  increafed 
'■  ' impetus  of  the  blood  j hence  Boerhaave 
‘l^s,  “ thar  the  fmall  velfels  are  fo  far 
“ diftended,  as  to  be  near  upon  breaking 
« their  fmaUeft  fibres,  from  hence  follow 
« a pricking  pain.”  * 

Every  velfel  is  made  up  (as  was  ^ be- 
fore obferved),  of  mufcular  or  nervous 


fibres, 


* See  Aphorlfm  38Z. 
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fibres,  therefore,  every  thing  which,  over 
diftends  their  fides,  or  irritates  them  will 
diftraft  their  fibres,  from  which  diften- 
fion  the  idea  of  pain  will  arife,  this  is 
confirmed  by  Bocrhaave,  for  in  defcribing 
the  caufes  of  pain,  he  fays,  “ that  the 
“ fenfe  of  pain  arifes  when  a nervous  fi- 
lament coming  from  the  brain  is  fo  far 
extended,  or  otherwife  difpofed^^as  to 
“ be  in  danger  of  breaking,  which  |4in  is 
fharper,  as  the  fibre  is  nearer  to  ^up^- 
“ ture,  and  the  milder,  as  the  ner#  ap^ 
“ proaches  nearer  to  its  natural  tenfion.f  ” 
Now  as  the  common  fenfation,  or 
fpring  of  fenfe  and  motion  originates  from 
the  brain,  from  which  all  the  nerves  arife, 
it  is  neceffary  that  a free  adion  or  com- 
munication fhould  fubfift  from  the  nerve 
to  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain  to  the 
nerve,  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
animal  fundions ; and  to  avoid  whatever 
may  be  deftrudive  or  injurious  to  the 


■f  See  Aphorifm  220  and  221. 

economy. 
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economy,  therefore  any  change  made  in 
the  nerve,  caufes  fome  change  in  the  brain 
itfelf,  and  the  change  thus  made  in  the 
brain,  excites  the  idea  of  pain  in  the  mind. 


The  wife  creator  and  preferver  of  the 
univerfe,  has  implanted  into  the  living 
man,  an  immaterial  thinking  fubftance, 
(if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion)  or  mind, 
this  immaterial  or  thinking  part  of  man 
is  fo  connedted  with  the  material  and  cor- 
poreal part  of  him,  particularly  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  that  any  motions  excited 
in  the  mind,  give  occafion  to  thought, 
and  thought  however  occafioned,  gives 
occafion  to  new  motions  in  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem, for  the  purpofe  of  the  economy,  and 
of  averting  whatever  might  hurt  or  deftroy 
it.  Sydenham  has  elegantly  defcribed  this 
conneaion  between  the  mind  and  body, 
he  fays,  “ as  the  body  is  compofcd  of 
“ parts  which  are  manifeft  to  the  fenfes, 

“ fo  doubtlefs  the  mind  confifts  in  a re- 

“ gular 
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“ gular  frame  or  make  of  fpirits,  which 
“ is  only  the  object,  of  reafon ; and  as 
“ this  laft  is  fo  intimately  united  to  the 
“ habit  of  the  body,  it  is  more  or  lefs 
“ difordered,  according  as  the  conftituent 
“ principles  thereof,  given  us  by  nature, 
“ arc  more  or  lefs  firm  ” f . 


Hence  it  can  eafily  be  perceived  that 
the  idea  of  pain  in  the  mind,  will  arife 
from  an  over  diftenfion  of  the  velTels,  and 
other  circumftances  implying  an  increaf- 
cd  impetus,  and  that  diftenfion  can  be 
readily  accounted  for,  as  produced  by 
fuch  increafed  impetus.  The  fame  rea- 
fon will  apply  to  the  increafed  heat  of 
the  part 


■f  See  Swan’s  Sydenham,  page  376. 
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» O F T H E ■ 

INCREASED  HEAT. 

I Shall  not  attempt  here  to  enter  into 
the  particular  theory  of  heat, . whether 
it  is  owing  to  mixture,  or  putrefadfion, 
to  the  fridlion  of  the  blood  globules  up- 
on one  another,  or  to  a particular  power 
upon  the  blood,  by  the  fibres  of  the 
fyflem,  as  the  whole  is  ill  fupported.  I 
am  not  attached  to  either  of  thefe  fuppo- 
fitions,  ’tis  enough  that  it  is  known  that 
an  increafed  heat  is  attended  with  an  in- 
creafed  impetus,  I will  not  fay  that  this  is 
abfolutely  fo,  or  that  there  may  not  occur 
heat  without  an  increafed  impetus,  but  it  is 

a rare 
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a rare  and  difputable  occurrence,  and  the 
other  happens  fo  univerfally,  and  here 
where  it  is  conjoined  with  other  circum- 
llances,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
the  increafed  heat  is  an  evidence  of  the 
increafed  impetus  of  the  blood,  in  the 
vefl'ejs  of  the  inflamed  part. 

So  far  I offer  my  opinion  concerning 
the  Proximate  Caufe  of  the  principal 
fymptoms  of  inflammation,  as  expreffed 
in  the  charader,  and  which  I fliall  now 
fhortly  fum  up.  I think  I have  made 
it  fufficiently  probable,  that  a fpafm  of 
the  extreme  veffels  of  the  part  from  va- 
rious irritations,  to  be  the  Proximate 
Caufe  of  Inflammation,  and  that  the  fpafm 
proves  a ftimulus  to  the  fenforium,  to 
the  nervous  fyftem,  in  order  to  produce 
a readion,  and  this  by  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomy being  determined  to  the  heart  and 
arteries,  increafes  their  adion,  and  brings 
on  their  increafed  impetus,  or  febrile  af- 
fedion,  in  order  to  overcome  the  fpafm 

Da  of 
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of  the  veflels  of  the  inflamed  part,  which 
continues  as  long  as  the  fliimulus  excit- 
ing it  fubfifts ; that  is,  until  the  fpafm 
of  the  veflels  be  removed. 

This  leads  me  to  think,  that  this  fpafm 
operates  in  two  ways,  for  it  both  occa- 
fions  a conftridion  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fels,  ‘and  likewife  produces  an  irritation 
in  the  heart  and  arteries,  in  order  to  over- 
come that  conflridlion,  and  therefore  it 
mulf  be  fuppofed,  that  this  fpafm  ope- 
rates in  thefe  two  v/ays,  (that  is)  operates 
in  different  proportions,  fometimes  aifl- 
ing  more  ftrongly  in  producing  the  con- 
ftridion,  than  in  giving  the  irritation,  or 
vice  verfa,  which  admits  of  a very  ufeful 
application,  for  when  the  conflridion  is 
moderate,  and  the  irritation  confiderable, 
the  increafed  impetus  or  febrile  afFedtion 
is  fliort,  but  on  the  contrary  if  the  con- 
ftridtion  be  greater  than  the  irritation,  the 
febrile  afFedtion  is  long. 

This 
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This  may  be  reckoned  an  hypothefis, 
and  it  is  never  thought  fatisfaiStory,  that 
an  hj'pothefis  ferve  to  folve  the  phenome- 
na, let  me  fee  if  it  will  be  found  fo  in 
faifl.  I have  frequently  obferved  that  an 
inflammation  confifts  in  an  accumulation, 
or  congeftion  of  the  blood,  or  other  fluids, 
in  one  part,  and  this  congeftion  proves 
a ftimulus  to  the  reaction  of  the  brain  ; 
and  this  reaclion  being  determined  to  the 
heart  and  arteries,  increafes  their  aAion, 
and  brings  on  the  increafed  impetus. 
This  ftimulus  not  only  operates  in  this 
way,  but  it  alfo  produces  fome  effeft;  up- 
on the  arteries  themfelves,  particularly 
increafing  the  tone  of  the  mufcular  fibres, 
caufing  an  increafed  contradility,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  ftimuli,  the  velfels  not 
only  contraa  more  ftrongly,  but  refift 
their  fluids  more  ftrongly  than  ufual,  at 
all  times  embracing  the  blood  more  clofe- 
and  are  in  a more  confiderable  degree 
of  conftriaion  ; ’tis  this  difpofition  of  the 

^ 3 arterial 
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arterial  fyftem,  or  increafed  tone  of  the 
veffels,  which  forms  the  phlogyftic  dia- 
thefis  or  inflammatory  ftate  fo  famous 
among  phyficians. 


This  tone  of  the  veflels  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe, 
from  the  common  caufes  which  are  ob- 
, lerved  occafioning  it,  which  are  ftimu- 
lants  applied  direclly  to  the  arterial  fyf- 
tem, and  from  the  cure  which  is  effedled 
by  blood-letting,  which  operates  always  ^ 
by  inducing  a relaxation  of  the  arterial 
fyftem,  (as  will  be  fully  (hewn  when  we 
come  to  this  part  of  the  method  of  cure) 
wherefore,  if  we  find  thefe  marks  of  tlie 
hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  that  all  fti- 
rauli  are  powerful  in  bringing  on: 
this  diathefis,  and  that  the  means  which 
take  it  off,  are  moft  powerful  in  relaxing , 
the  arterial  f}  ftem,  there  would  be  little 
doubt,  but  that  this  is  owing  to  the  in- 
creafed tone  of  the  veflels,  and  if  this 
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tone  of  the  vcflels  is  in  any  meafure  mix- 
ed with  the  increafed  impetus,  thefpafm 
thence  arifing  will  give  a greater  conftric- 
tion  to  the  vefTels,  than  irritation  to  the 
fyftem,  and  confequently  the  folution  will 
be  more  difficult ; in  fliort,  whenever  the 
fpafm  producing  the  increafed  impetus, 
is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  produce  the 
phlogyftic  diathefis,  it  will  give  an  inflam- 
mation of  a more  difficult  folution ; pro- 
vided the  irritation  be  not  greater  than  the 
conflridion. 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  Proximate  Caufe  of  Inflammation,  as 
it  is  in  a ftate  of  vigor.  I (hall  next  confi- 
der  its  various  terminations,  as  they  are 
frequent,  and  may  be  confidered  as  fuc- 
ceeding  each  other,  and  this  has  been  long 
ago  obferved  by  phyficians  to  be  by  either 
refolution^  /uppuration,  gangrene^  Jphacdus 
and  feirrhus^  ^c. 
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TERMINATION  of  INFLAMMATION, 
By  RESOLUTION. 


WITH  regard  to  the  termination  of 
inflammation  by  refolution,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious,  that  if  the  diftenfion 
or  fpafm  yields  to  the  increafed  impetus 
of  the  fluids,  and  that  thefe  will  pafs  on 
with  their  ufual  velocity,  the  irritation  will 
be  removed,  and  the  whole  will  return  to 
its  ufual  courfe,  and  fo  the  inflammation 
terminates  by  refolution,  this  is  the  ge- 
neral fuppofed  opinion  of  inflammation 
terminating  by  refolution.  However  I be- 
lieve, and  fuppofe  ’tis  extremely  feldom 

that 
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that  the  matter  proceeds  exaftly  in  this 
way ; I do  fuppofe  that  the  more  com- 
mon courfe  is  this,  that  the  increafed  im- 
petus here  arifing,  has  the  effect  of  pro  ] 
ducing  an  effufion  into  the  furrounding 
cellular  texture,  in  which  vcffels  the  in- 
flammation is  feated,  whether  in  the  ftri£t- 
Jy  membraneous  part,  or  only  in  veffels 
palling  thro  the  cellular  texture,  is  of  little 
confequence,  that  in  confequence  of  this 
increafed  impetus,  the  ordinary  halitus  is 
poured  out  in  an  unufual  quantity,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  in  many 
cafes  thofe  exhalents,  allowing  a larger 
effufion,  do  relieve  the  otherwife  diftend- 
ed  veffels,  and  give  a folution  to  the 
fpafm,  which  arifes  from  over  diftenfion, 
in  confequence  of  which  effufion,  the 
difeafe  ceafes. 

Tumor  is  a frequent  circumffance  in 
inflammations,  and  where  it  does  occur. 

It  is  faid  to  be  owing  merely  to  the  vef- 
^ 5 fels 
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fels  being  diftended,  hence  Boerhaave 
fays,  “ The  minute  and  fcarce  vifible 
“ veflels  (arteries)  are  now  enlarged  by  the 
“ diftending  blood,  and  from  hence  a red 
“ tumour.*  ” But  I apprehend  this  will 
not  account  for  a confiderable  tumor, 
that  fo  frequently  occurs,  the  tumor  is 
really  owing  to  the  effufion  I have  juft 
mentioned,  to  the  unnatural  quantity  of 
matter  exhaled  or  poured  out  into  the 
cellular  texture.  In  many  cafes  it  has  been 
found  necelfary  to  cut  into  thefe  parts, 
and  evident  marks  of  effufion  have  been 
found.  In  the  cafe  of  effufion,  if  the 
matter  effufed  is  fuch,  as  can  be  again 
readily  abforbed  ^ this  re-abforption  again 
takes  place,  and  no  violence  happens  to 
the  parts,  no  deftrudion  of  texture,  in 
this  cafe  the  inflammation  ends  by  refo- 
lution : But  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the 
matter  effufed  is  different  from  the  or- 
dinary halitus,  as  it  cannot  readily  be 


* Aphorlfm  382. 
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abforbed,  or  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  in 
confequence  of  ftagnation,  it  is  changed 
into  what  may  be  called  a preternatural 
fluid,  fuch  as  that  called  y>«r,  the  in- 
flammation terminating  in  this  way,  is 
faid  to  terminate  by  fuppurafion  which 
is  the  fecond  exit  of  inflammation  that 
I mentioned. 
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SUPPURATION 

’TILL  very  lately,  phyficlans  have 
been  puzzled  in  accounting  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  pus^  and  many  learned 
dilfertations  have  been  publifhed,  but  with 
no  fafisfadtion ; what  has  appeared  fuch 
a myftery  has  lately  been  difcovered  by 
Dr.  Gauber,  ^ a perfon  of  perfeverance 
in  his  enquiries,  he  has  explained  the  mat- 
ter fo  clearly  and  fully,  that  I need  not 
enter  into  it  with  any  great  minutenefs. 
His  experiments  fhew  that  the  natural 
ferum  of  the  blood  in  the  found  and  healthy 


•ftate 


# See  Gauber’s  Mifcellanaries  of  Turin. 
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ftate  of  the  human  body,  does  always 
contain  a portion  of  matter,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  ftagnation,  and  a peculiar 
fermentation  taking  place,  is  converted 
into  pus,  in  every  appearance  refembling 
the  pus  that  is  produced  in  abfcelTes,  as 
exaiflly  as  can  be  poflibly  required,  his 
experiments  go  further,  and  render  it 
very  certain,  that  this  matter  that  is  con- 
verted into  pus,  is, that  portion  of  the  glu- 
teyi  or  coagulahle  lymphs  (fo  called  by  Senac) 
which  in  part  is  conftantly  difolved  in 
the  ferum  of  the  blood. 


The  application  I would  make  to  dif- 
tinguifh  thefe  different  terminations  of 
inflammation,  either  by  refolution  or  fup- 
puration  is  this  ; I fuppole  that  it  will  ap- 
pear obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  en- 
quirer, from  what  has  been  faid,  that  if 
the  halitus  is  very  little  impregnated  with 
the  gluten  or  coagulable  lymph,  arid  is  not 
in  fuch  a quantity,  as  to  be  readily  chang- 
ed into  pus,  either  by  heat  or  ftagnation, 

while 
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while  on  the  one. hand  from  the  ftate  of 
the  economy,  it  is  fit  for  re-abforption, 
which  readily  takes  place,  it  admits  of 
the  refolution  formerly  mentioned  ; but 
on  the  other  hand  while  the  nature  of  the 
eflfufion  is  different,  when  it  comes  to  the 
nature  of  the  fcrum,  we  find  that  this  is , 
capable  to  be  changed  and  that  it  is  rea-  . 
dily  difpofed  by  heat  and  ftagnation  to 
be  changed  into  pus,  and  as  in  this  ftate 
it  is  not  fo  readily  fit  for  abforption,  the 
confequence  muft  be  fuppuration. 


Thefe  different  ftates  of  effufion  are  ge- 
nerally refered  to  the  ftate  of  the  velfels, 
that  they  are  more  or  lefs  relaxed  or  dif- 
tended,  or  it  may  be  alfo  owing  to  an  in- 
creafed  impetus. 


That  the  fir  ft  circumftance  the  relaxed 
ftate  of  the  velfels  takes  place,  I am  dif- 
pofed to  believe  from  hence,  that  every 

effufion 
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effufion  is  attended  with  a fuller  and  larg- 
er pulfation  of  the  arteries  of  the  part, 
with  that  throbbing  pulfation  which  we 
know  to  be  the  mark  of  fuppuration, 
proceeding  in  an  inflamed  part,  the  ef- 
fufion relaxing  the  veflels,  and  taking  oflT 
the  diftenfion  that  was  the  caufe  of  the 
irritation,  whereby  the  tone  of  the  part  is 
relaxed,  and  returns  to  its  ordinary  ftate. 
This  can  be  further  illuftrated  in  the  cafe 
of  fweating,  whenever  that  proceeds  in  a 
free  manner,  we  then  prefume  a dilata- 
tion of  the  extreme  veflels,  the  pulfe 
in  proportion  becomes  larger  and  ful- 
ler, and^  the  fame  circumftances  oc- 
cur in  the  cafe  of  the  hemorrhages, 
upon  the  yielding  of  the  veflels  and  the 
flowing  of  the  blood,  the  pulfe  is  mani- 
feflly  fuller,  and  approaches  to  that  throb- 
bing pulfe  in  fuppuration  ; fo  that  there 
is  great  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  ow- 
ing partly  to  the  tone  of  the  veflels  yield- 
ing. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly,  that  efFufion  may  be  owing 
to  an  increafed  impetus,  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  this  alfo  takes  place  in  inflam- 
mations proceeding  to  fuppuration,  for  it 
is  very  common  for  the  ftate  of  fuppura- 
tion “to  be  attended  with  frequent  horror, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a cold  fit,  and 
a tremor  j now  as  a cold  fit  in  fevers,  is 
generally  fuppofed  as  part  of  the  re-a6ti- 
on  of  the  fyftem,  this  neceffarily  induces 
a fpafm,  which  has  been  already  fhewn 
is  a fiimulus  to  the  arterial  fyftem.  This 
increafed  impetus  not  only  produces  a 
dilatation  of  the  ordinary  orifices,  but 
adt  lally  produces  a rupture  of  many  parts 
of  the  veffels,  there  is  a very  flrong 
foundation  for  this  fuppofition,  for  we 
find  in  fuppuration,  the  texture  of  the 
part  in  which  the  pus  is  colledled,  entirely 
deftroyed,  the  extremities  of  the  veffels 
and  cellular  texture,  manifeflly  broke 
down,  and  intermixed  with  pus,  and 
therefore  there  is  room  for  this  fuppofition, 
that  the  formation  of  the  pus  is  always 

owing 
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owing  to  ruptured  veflels,  as  the  pus  of 
abfceffes  is  analogous  to  that  of  wounds. 


On  the  different  ftates  of  effufion  which 
I have  j uft  referred  to,  I think  it  may  be 
further  illuftrated  by  confidering  the  phe- 
nomena of  wounds,  that  in  confequence  of 
wounds,  or  veffels  being  cut  through,  while 
at  the  fame  time  there  is  no  increafed 
impetus  affefting  the  veffels  of  the  part, 
thefe  contradl  very  clofe,  and  flop  the 
further  effufion  of  blood,  fo  that  for  fome 
time  the  whole  remains  in  a dry  (late,  but 
by  degrees  an  oozing  takes  place  from 
the  extremities  of  the  dry  veffels  of  a 
thin  fluid,  or  perhaps  the  ordinary  halitus 
of  the  part  gives  the  fame  appearance,  of 
a thin  exudation  from  it,  nor  does  this 
halitus  occur,  ’till  in  confequence  of  fome 
conftridlion  operating,  gives  occafion  to 
fome  dlftenfion,  which  proves  a flimulus 
to  the  arterial  fyllem,  and  brings  on  an 
increafed  impetus  which  produces  a for- 
mal 
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mal  inflammation  upon  the  part,  and  it 
is  in  confequence  of  that  inflammation 
that  is  produced  by  the  increafed  impe- 
tus, that  pus  is  formed  in  wounds,  for 
a further  illuftration  of  this,  confult  the 
accurate  and  elegant  account  in  the 
aphorifms  of  Boerhaave  *. 

When  fuppuration  proceeds  to  a higher 
degree,  to  the  entire  deftrudlion  ot  the 
tone  and  texture  of  the  part,  when  in- 
flammation goes  to  fuch  a length,  ’tis. 
faid  to  terminate  by  gangrene  aud  fpha- 
celus. 


* See  his  Aphorifms  from  147  to  159. 
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GANGRENE  and  SPHACELUS. 


THIS  charvge  has  been  explained  fe- 
veral  ways,  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  that 
it  attends  the  higheft  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, and  therefore  the  greatefl;  increafe 
of  impetus  that  can  occur  in  the  part, 
this  impetus  operates  by  the  efFufion  of 
the  grofleft  matter,  the  veflels  by  anaf- 
timofes  or  rupture  pouring  out  the  whole 
of  liie  fluids  circulating  in  the  extreme 
veflT.'s,  ana  by  pouring  out  the  redbl  'od, 
in  c nflderable  quantitv,  <'hefe  tend  to  run 
into  putrefaction,  fo  Boerh^ave  fays, 

“ When 
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“ W'  hen  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation 
“ are  violent,  and  the  fmall  veflels  fud- 
“ denly  burll  open,  their  juices  become 
“ putrified,  whereupon  follows  the  death 
“ of  the  part  afFedfed  j;.”  So  that  gan- 
grene may  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
efFufion  of  a matter  that  is  difpofcd  to 
putrefadlion,  and  not  properly  to  purulen- 
cy.  With  refpedl  to  this  fuppofition, 
that  merely  the  cfFufion  of  red  globules, 
is  fufficient  to  determine  to  putrefaction, 
I think  a conflderable  difficulty  from  a 
common  fadt  that  occurs,  that  is,  in 
the  cafe  of  ecchymofis  in  confequence  of 
contufions,  we  are  certain  there  is  an  ef- 
fufion,  and  a quantity  of  red  globules 
are  poured  out  in  the  cellular  texture,  and 
we  have  feveral  inftances  of  fuch  effufi- 
ons  fubfifling  for  a length  of  time;  and 
yet  afterwards,  reabforbed  without  any 
putrefadtion  or  deffirudlion  of  the  part. 
Wherefore  I do  think  that  an  effufion  of 


\ 
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the  fluids,  are  not  fufficient  to  produce 
gangrene,  without  fome  other  caufe  hav- 
ing a fliare  in  this  matter,  and  this  I fup- 
pofe  to  be  a lofs  of  tone  in  the  veflels  of 
the  part,  for  the  leafl:  degree  of  Atonia 
taking  plac-,  will  be  fufficiently  powerful 
to  carry  on  this  putrefadion,  which  is 
demonftrable  from  the  operation  of  the 
Jefuit’s  bark  in  flopping  it. 

There  is  not  a more  common  caufe  of 
gangrene,  than  intenle  cold  applied  to 
the  part,  and  this  can  no  otherwife  be  ex- 
plained, than  by  its  deflroying  the  nerv- 
ous power,  and  therefore  all  vital  tone  in 
the  part,  and  there  are  many  other  proofs 
of  the  lofs  of  tone  having  the  fame  ef- 
fea  in  producing  gangrene,  as  in  paify,  in 
parts  afFeded  with  a confiderable  degree  of 
«dema  and  anafarca,  which  are  manifeft- 
y with  a lofs  of  tone;  it  is  therefore  ve- 
ry probable  that  this  lofs  of  tone  is  the 
oundation  of  the  change  into  gangrene, 

and 
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and  ’tis  not  neceflary  even  to  fuppofe, 
even  an  efFufion,  for  the  ftagnation  of 
the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  in  the  vefTels 
may  be  attended  with  the  fame  putrefac- 
fadion. 

There  are  two  degrees  of  this  putre- 
fadion,  gangrene  and  fphacelus,  the  gan- 
grene often  changes  into  the  fphacelus, 
but  what  are  the  precife  limits  between 
them,  is  not  well  determined,  whether^ 
merely  in  the  higher  degree  of  putrefac- 
tion, or  that  in  the  one  cafe,  the  pu- 
trefadion  is  confined  to  the  fluids  within 
the  veffels  and  cellular  texture,  but  that 
it  has  not  as  yet  gone  fo  far  as  to  effed 
the  folid:  parts,  or  whether  in  the  cafe  of 
perfed  fphacelus  not  only  the  fluids  are 
undiftinguifhable  producing  a moft  fub- 
tile  poifon,  that  not  only  affeds  the 
neighbouring  parts,  butfoon  the  fenforium 
commune,  and  thereby  the  whole  of  the 
nervous  fyftem. 


OF  INFLAMMATION. 
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SCHIRRHUS. 


I T is  commonly  faid,  that  this  termi- 
nation only  occurs  in  glandular  parts, 
and  is  a peculiar  confequence  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  thefe  parts,  in  which  there 
is  a flow  motion  of  the  blood,  and  lefs 
aftion  in  the  containing  veflels  than  in  the 
circulating  fyftem.  It  is  very  uncertain 
if  fchirrus  fhould  be  the  confequence  of 
inflammation,  for  there  are  innumerable 
inflances  of  fchirri  occurring  without  any 
previous  inflammation,  and  therefore  in- 
flammation is  not  neceflfary  to  form 
Ichirri.  I do  fuppofe  that  when  they 
followinflammation,  other  cafes  muft  con- 
cur, 
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cur,  and  that  inflammation  only  excites 
thefe  caufes ; there  are  many  -doubts  upon 
this  fubjedt  but  to  difcufs  the  matter,  would 
lead  me  into  the  various  caufes  of  fchirri, 
which  as  they  are  not  otherwife  connedted 
with  the  hiftory  of  inflammation,  I muft 
here  omit. 


Befides  the  various  terminations  of  in- 
flammation already  mentioned,  I have 
one  obfervation  to  make,  that  there  is  a 
termination,  which  till  very  lately  has  not 
been  taken  notice  of,  and  is  iVill  but  very 
little  known,  that  is,  when  the  flate  of 
inflammation  is  in,  or  near  to  what  Phyfto- 
logifts  call,  Lax  cellular  texture. 


OT  INFLAMMATION. 
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effusion. 


THE  ordinary  confequence  of  in- 
flammation is  to  produce  various  eflufi- 
ons,  but  when  the  increafed  impetus  oc- 
cafions  an  effufion  of  a portion  of  the 
whole  mafs  of  circulating  fluids,  that  are 
not  changed  by  putrefaftion,  but  imme- 
diately by  their  bulk  and  quantity,  flop 
the  circulation  actually  in  the  part,  and 
deftroy  the  fundions  of  it,  as  fometimes 
happens  in  peripneumony,  that  fuch  an 
effufion  is  made  as  interrupts  intirely  the 
tranfmifllon  of  the  blood  thro’  the  lungs, 
fo  as  immediately  to  prove  fatal,  and 
that  without  any  change  in  the  fluids. 

^ them- 
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themfelves,  and  that  this  is  the  moft  fa- 
tal cafe  of  peripiieumony,  has  been  prov- 
ed by  diffedion  X ; and  by  much  the  moft 
frequent.  This  effufion  is  fometimes 
firous,  or  nearly  fo,  with  little  of  red 
blood,  but  from  difledion  it  appears  that 
the  moft  common  cafe  is  abfolutely  a con- 
fiderable  effufion  of  the  common  mafs  of 
blood,  and  therefore  a very  large  portion 
of  the  red  globules.  When  this  happens 
to  any  confiderable  degree  and  fuddenly, 
it  muft  obvioufly  produce  fuffocation  and 
death.  We  know  it  to  happen  efpecial- 
ly  from  all  the  fymptoms  of  a great  ef- 
fufion i there  are  great  dyfpnea,  anxiety, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  particu- 
larly where  the  difficulty  of  breathing  con- 
ftantly  requires  an  ere6t . pofture  of  the 
patient,  and  where  that  is  attended 
with  a confiderable  turgefcence  of  the 
face,  which  is  a neceffary  confequence 


X See  Morgan!,  and  Lieutand’s  Diffeftions  on 
thefe  Diforders. 
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of  a confiderable  refiftance  thro’  the 
lungs. 

Befides  thefe  terminations  in  different 
inflammations,  the  antients  and  fome  of 
the  moderns  have  marked  a great  va- 
riety of  other  modes  and  conditions,  of 
the  terminations  of  inflammations,  as  by 
an  hemrrhagy  from  the  nofe  or  hemor- 
rhoidal veflels ; and  fuch  a determination 
can  be  readily  believed  as  pofTible,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  by  artificial  blood-lettlno-. 
By  urine  ox  Jiool,  very  often  the  refolution 
of  inflammation  is  attended  with  a re- 
markable change,  in  the  ftate  of  the  urine  ; 
but  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  any  morbific 
matter  is  fecreted  here ; this  appearance  in 
the  urine  only  fhews  a folution  of  the 
fpafm.  fweat  which  is  the  mofi:  com- 
mon and  frequent  termination  of  inflarn- 
mation,  which  has  been  fully  taken  notice 
of  by  Dr.  Cleghorn  f,  who  alfo  mentions . 


i-  See  his  Difeafes  of  Minorca. 
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a variety  of  circumftances  where  inflam- 
mations of  the  brain,  angina,  abdominal 
vifcera,  and  various  eryfipalatous  and 
phlegmonic  inflammations,  of  external 
parts,  fhift  from  one  part  to  another,  form- 
ing there  ; one  thing  particularly 

to  be  noticed  in  this  way,  is  that  the 
chief  circumftances  in  all  inflammations, 
whether  univerfally  or  topically  is  the 
’phlogyftic  diathefis,  that  is  communicated 
to  the  fyftem,  and  it  may  be  queftion- 
ed  whether  or  not,  this  phlogyftic  diathe- 
fis  is  not  the  fundamental  difeafe,  and 


its  affedling  particular  parts  an  occafional 
or  accidental  circumftance,  and  its  deter- 
mination or  tranflation  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  is  merely  acciden- 
tal and  vai^us. 

Having  now  confidered  inflammation 
in  all  its  terminations  as  noticed  by  either 
the  antients  or  moderns,  I lhall  next  con- 
fider  the  Prtedifponent  Caufe. 


THE 
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PR^DISPONENT  CAUSE. 

THE  Praedifponent  caufe  of  inflam- 
mations, is  always  a certain  degree  of 
vigor  and  rigidity  in  the  fyftem,  perfons 
of  the  moft  robufl:  habits  of  a fanguine 
plethoric  conftitution,  alfo  thofe  that  lead 
luxurious  lives,  and  fedentary,  are  the 
moft  liable  to  inflammations,  for  perfons 
of  this  temperament  are  very  irritable, 
and  as  the  veffels  are  ever  diftended 
with  fluids^  the  kaft  ftimulus  applied  will 
throw  them  into  contradlions,  and  bring 
on  the  phlogyftic  diathefis  or  inflamma- 
tory ftate.  It  is  further  known  that  the 
inflammatory  difpofition  is  given  at  a par- 
E 3 ticular 
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ticular  time  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  fca- 
fon,  or  climate,  or  the  ftoppage  of  ac- 
cuflomed  evacuations  or  critical  difcharges, 
by  too  much  indulgence  in  fleep,  by 
every  thing  that  induces  a plethoric  ftate, 
or  fullnefs  in  the  velTels,  as  full  eating 
and  drinking  &c.  alfo  by  cold  applied 
diredly  to  the  part,  acrid  ftimuli,  and 
fometimes  by  the  ufe  of  Tonic  medicines^ 
and  from  thefe  caufes  it  may  be  prefumed 
certainly  that  the  praedifponent  caufe  of 
inflammation  depends  upon  an  increafed 
conflridion.  This  tenfion  of  the  fvftem 
will  further  appear  from  the  increafed, 
heat,  with  manifeft  marks  of  a great  de- 
gree of  conftridion  in  the  arteries,  ex- 
prelTed  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  and 
in  the  laft  place,  I infer  that  inflammation 
is  of  this  nature  from  the  cure  of  it,  which 
is  by  various  means  of  relaxation,  the  chief 
and  principal  of  which  is  blood  letting, 
which  is-  well  known,  operates  by  relaxing 
the  arterial  I'yftem,  our  next  confideration 
is  the  remote  caufe. 
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R E M O.  T E C A U S E. 

VERY  little  can  be  faid  under  this 
head,  as  moft  of  the  caiifes  of  inflam- 
mation have,  been  already  confidered  in 
the  explanation  of  the  proximate  caufe, 
but  as  there  are  fome  that  ftill  furniflies 
fubjedls  that  may  be  matter  of  curious 
enquiry,  I Ihall  offer  them  under  the  four 
following  heads. 


The  firfl  caufe  that  may  be  referred  tOj, 
are  certain  acrid  fubjiances  applied  to  the 
part,  the  whole  train  of  external  Jlimii- 
lants  and  riibifacientia,  neceflary  belong 
to  this  head,  and  it  will  be  as  readily 
E 4 perceived 
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perceived  that  the  application  of  to, 
when  to  the  degree  of  producing  inflam- 
mation, begins  to  be  confidered  as  the 
application  of  an  acrid. 

At  what  precife  degree  of  heat  inflam- 
mation begins  is  a little  difficult  to  de- 
termine, it  may  be  pretty  conftantly  de- 
termined at,  at  leaft  120  of  Farenheit’s 
thermometer,  (tho’  that  degree  may  vary 
according  to  the  fenfibility  of  the  fubjed) 
certa.nly  lower  degrees  of  heat  has  this 
effedl:,  it  has  been  common  to  fuppofe, 
that  when  it  does  not  exceed  the  real  hu- 
man heat,  which  is  98  degrees,  no  in- 
flammatory ftate  will  follow,  nay  many 
people  will  bear  the  temporary  application 
of  T12,  and  in  many  difc-afes,  the  heat 
of  the  bod ; rifes  to  that  degree,  without 
any  marks  of  inflammation.  Heat  that 
goes  from  1 1 2 to  i 26  of  Farenheit’s  fcale, 
(for  that  is  the  thermometer  we  calculate 
from)  commonly  produces  inflammation, 
and  any  degree  above  this  will  deftroy 

the 
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the  whole  texture  of  the  parts,  and  pro- 
duce an  efchar  fimilar  to  the  adual'  cau- 
tery. 

The  fecond  head  of  external  caufes  is 
the  application  of  coU^  as  heat  has  its  li- 
mits, fo  here  the  intenfity  of  cold  is  to 
be  confidered  to  that  degree  below  the 
freezing  point,  or  30  degrees  of  Faren- 
heit’s  thermometer.  How  cold  operates  I 
will  not  pretend  pofitively  to  fay,  I think 
there  are  difficulties  attending  every  theory 
that  has  been  propofed,  but  fliall  only 
confider  the  fadl,  and  fhall  only  obferve 
that  every  intenfe  degree  of  cold,  that 
does  not  immediately  produce  gangrene, 
ftupefying  the  part,  and  flopping  all  the 
motions  of  the  fluids,  every  degree  of 
cold  within,  that  operates  in  the  way  of 
producing  inflammation,  fometimes  re- 
coverable, fometimes  not  without  the  gan- 
grenous flate  coming  on  ; for  a further  il- 
luflration  of  this  confult  Boerhaave,  and 
E 5 his 
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his  commentator  Van  Sweiten  where 
this  fubje6t  is  fully  treated. 

The  third  head  of  external  caufes  is 
that  of  external  violence,  fuch  as  ‘wound- 
ing^ bruijing,  or  over  ftretching  the  parts, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving,  that  the 
operation  of  thefe  powers  adt  in  produc- 
ing inflammation,  by  their  irritating  the 
fenfible  and  moving  fibres  of  the  fyftem, 
to  contradlion,  for  from  various  obferva- 
tions,  we  are  convinced  that  the  moft  vio- 
lent inflammation,  and  the  moft  excru- 
ciating pains  may  arife  barely  from  a dif- 
tenfion  of  the  nervous  fibres,  confult 
Van  Sweiten  further  on  this  head  f.  The 
fame  will  alfo  apply  to  the 

Fourth  head.  Extraneous  Bodies,  tho’ 
neither  of  an  acrid  quality  nor  of  a point- 
ed form,  or  otherwife,  particularly  fuited 
to  mechanical  irritation,  but  accidentally 


it  See  Aphorifm  375. 

See  Commentary,  162  and  163,  on  wounds. 
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lodged  in  any  part,  of  the  body,  are  a 
frequent  caufe  of  inflammation,  tis  true 
there  are  fome  objedlions  to  this  caufe,  and 
Van  Sweiten  mentions  one  of  a tur- 
ner, who  had  a piece  of  wood  lodged  in  his 
thumb  and  fore-fingers  for  fix  years,  where 
it  might  be  felt  without  giving  any  great 
uneafinefs  or  diflurbance  to  him  in  his  dai- 
ly labour  j.  And  I know  a gentleman  of 
veracity  who  informed  me  that  he  had  a 
large  fplinter  of  wood,  between  the  radius 
and  ulna  in  his  wrift,  for  feveral  years 
without  any  inconvenience  or  pain,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  a ruptured  tendon  ; but  on 
his  ufing  fome  violent  exertion,  the  fplin- 
ter burft  out,  at  which  time  he  recolledted 
when  a boy,  to  have  received  it  by  accident 
there.  But  the  more  common  confequence 
of  extraneous  bodies,  is  their  giving  fuch 
irritations  as  to  produce  inflammations 
and  fuppuration  around  them,  which  is 
a wife  contrivance  of  nature,  as  this  is 


X Commentary  375, 
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the  way  by  which  fhe  endeavours  to  throw 
out  fuch  extraneous  bodies. 

So  far  with  refpe6t  to  extraneous  caufes, 
but  with  refpe6l  to  the  produftion  of  in- 
ternal inflammation  thefe  can  not  be  very 
well  applied,  ’tis  certain  that  the  appli- 
cation of  acrid  matter,  and  fometimes  the 
application  of  external  violence,  have  a 
fhare  in  producing  the  internal  inflamma- 
tions, but  quite  feparate  from  this  I ima- 
gine there  are  caufes  that  more  commonly 
operate,  the  concurrence  of  dijlenfion 
and  conJirt£lion^  (as  I have  fhewn  before 
in  the  explication  of  the  proximate  caufe.) 
Any  increafed  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  part, 
while  at  the  fame  time,  cold  is  applied 
to  it,  nay  I do  think,  but  that  the  in- 
creafed afflux  (without  the  application  of 
cold)  folely  may  be  the  caufe  of  inflam- 
mation, but  with  regard  to  the  concur- 
rence of  cold,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
increafed  afflux  being  the  caufe  frequent- 
ly ; we  have  the  mofl  clear  proof,  as  in 

the 
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the  rheumatifrn,  and  we  have  the  fame 
very  dilVmdlly  in  the  cafe  of  qiiinfy,  and 
and  ’tis  to  be  prefumed,  in  the  feveral 
pulmonary  inflammations,  this  combina- 
tion holds  good. 

Having  now  confidered  inflammation, 
with  its  caufes  and  terminations,  I fhall 
proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  method 
of  cure. 


method 
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METHOD  OF  CURE. 

THE  cure  of  inflammation  whether 
external  or  internal,  is  that  we  (hould  en- 
deavour to  relolve  it,  ’tis  but  an  imper- 
fect cure,  where  we  allow  it  to  terminate 
in  another  difeafe,  fo  this  is  the  intention 
that  is  firft  to  be  confidered. 

The  means  of  procuring  this  refoluti- 
on  is,  Firft,  To  diminilh  the  increafed  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries,  or  force 
of  circulation,  and  particularly  taking  off 
the  increafed  impetus  in  the  veflels  of 
the  parts  ; by  the  antiphlogyftic  regimen, 
blood  letting,  purging,  refrigerants. 

II.  By  removing  the  fpafm  that  affeCl 

the  extreme  velfels,  and  take  off  the  deter- 
mination 
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mination  to  the  part  inflamed.  By  to- 
pical blood-letting,  warm  bathing,  blif- 
ters,  mild  emetics,  repellents  and  opiates. 


ANTIPHLOGYSTIC  REGIMEN. 

THE  Firft  means  of  taking  off  the 
increafed  impetus,  is  by  the  antiphlogyjiic 
regimen,  that  is  the  avoiding  as  much  as 
poflible  every  irritation  that  fubfifts  or  can 
occafionally  arife  in  the  fyftem. 

, By  irritation  I do  not  mean  to  fpeak 
of,  the  various  external  occafional  and 
accidental  caufes  of  irritation,  which  occur 
from  the  ordinary  bufinefs  and  adions 
of  life,  and  are  unavoidably  applied  to  the 
fyftem.  Our  fyftem  is  not  a mere  auto- 
maton, nor  fupported  in  its  duration,  by 
any  powers  of  mind  or  body,  fubfifting 
within  itfelf,  it  appears  that  we  have 
conftant  need  of  fome  external  affiftance, 

of 
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of  external  impreflions,  and  if  thefe  could 
be  removed,  we  would  not  only  cer- 
tainly fall  afleep,  but  alfo  very  foon  be- 
come dead.  The  energy  of  the  brain 
(which  is  properly  the  vital  fubftance), 
does  depend  upon  other  certain  exercifcs 
and  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
both  together  certainly  depend  upon  the 
power  of  external  imprelTions;  therefore 
fome  degree  of  irritation,  applied  to  our 
fyftem  is  unavoidable*.  But  when  it  is 
attended  with  the  excefs  of  ftimulant  pow- 
er, (as  in  fevers)  ’tis  then  our  bufmefs 
to  render  this  unavoidable  irritation  as, 
moderate  as  poflible,  and  to  this'  the  title 
of  regimen  is  properly  applied,  therefore 
the  avoiding  of  irritation  in  fevers  is  pro- 
perly called  the  antiphlogyftic  regimen,  J 
becaufe  it  is  efpecially  necelTary  to  be  ap-  * 
plied  in  inflammatory  cafes,  and  fliould 


* See  Cullen’s  Phyfiology,  Sec.  li  art,  xxxii.  &c. 
to  cxllv. 
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be  one  of  the  moft  univerfal  remedies  in 
thefe  difeafes. 

I know  that  in  common  language  (un- 
der this  title,)  every  remedy  that  is  ufed 
in  inflammatory  fevers,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing &c.  is  to  be  comprehended,  but  ’tis  on- 
ly applied  with  propriety  fo  far  as  ’tis  a 
regimen  of  the  ordinary  functions  and  ex- 
ercifes  of  life,  or  of  things  that  are  con- 
ftantly  and  neceflary  to  be  applied,  and 
which  I fliall  mention  under  the  following 
heads. 


I.  OF  impressions. 

THE  avoiding  of  impreflions  and 
its  confequences  as  fenfation^  tJwught,  paf~ 
fms  and  motions^  even  external  impref- 
fions,  thefe  impulfes  that  are  made  upon 
our  external  organs  of  fenfe,  if  they  are 
not  the  beginning  of  all  motion,  at  leaft 
they  are  a confiderable  fupport  to  it,  and 
the  occaflonal  caufe  of  moft  of  the  changes 

that 
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that  occur  in  the  motions  of  the  fyftemf , 
they  muft  therefore  be  powerful  ftimu- 
lants,  but  in  whatever  way  they  operate, 
if  they  are  the  caufe  of  pain,  or  the 
caufe  of  uneafmefs,  their  ftimulus  in  pro- 
portion to  this  is  greater,  fo  the  uneafy 
impreffion  of  touch  is  to  be  removed,  the 
body  is  to  be  laid  in  the  fofteft  and  eafielh 
naanner,  and  expofed  to  no  particular  im- 
preffion in  its  feveral  contadts. 

To  follow  the  reft  of  the  fenfes  fit  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  ftrongeft  impreffions 
of  tajie  and  odour  are  to  be  avoided,  which 
is  commonly  eafy  to  be  done,  as  they  are 
but  very  feldom  prefent  to  fuch  a degree 
as  to  be  hurtful,,  but  there  are  two  others 
lefs  eafy  to  be  avoided  and  more  power- 
ful, viz.  the  impreffions  made  upon  fight 
and  hearings  we  fhould  diminifti  them  to' 
the  utmoft,  fo  the  firft  part,  of  our  regimen 
is  to  enjoin  darknefs  and  filence. 


Boerhaave’s  Inft.  Medi.  581. 
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It  will  I think  be  obvious  that  the  exer- 
cife  of  thought  proves  more  or  lefs  a lli- 
mulus  to  the  fyftem,  and  ’tis  next  to 
an  impofl'ibility  to  fufpend  this  operation, 
but  we  can  avoid  fuch  impreffions  as  en- 
gage the  attention,  or  lend  neceifarily  in- 
to a train  of  thinking  altogether,  our  care, 
fhould  be  to  prefent  objedls  that  require 
the  leaft  attention,  and  have  the  leaft  ten- 
dency to  the  profecntion  of  thought ; the 
only  way  of  doing  this  is  by  prefentlng 
fome  diverfity,  and  fuch  as  are  attended 
with  little  difficulty,  as  the  intelfeiftuai 
operations  are  ftimulant  when  they  pro- 
ceed to  any  emotion  or  paffion  of  mind, 
thefe  are  to  be  avoided,  and  we  can  more 
certainly  command  thefe,  than  the  diver- 
fity of  thought,  thefe  are  feemingly  but 
fimple  circumftances,  but  none  fliould  be 
negleded,  as  they  may  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  may  be  imagined. 

Befide  thefe  there  are  two  other  im- 
preffions,  that  are  conllant  and  unavoid- 
able 
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able  viz.  the  imprelTions  of  co/^  and  heat, 
thefe  may  arife  from  different  fources, 
they  may  be  made  by  the  contad  of  bo- 
dies of  different  kinds,  but  I fhall  not 
profecute  the  matter  through  thefe  diverfi- 
ties,  I fhall  only  attend  to  thofe  which 
are  made  by  the  furrounding  atmofphere. 

In  the  beginning  of  all  inflammatory  dif- 
feafes,  the  concurrent  application  of  ex- 
ternal cold,  along  with  the  caufes  ope- 
rating w'thin,  iiicreafe  the  fpafm  that  is 
formed  upon  the  veffels  of  the  inflamed 
part,  and  therefore  in  the  firfl  formation 
of  inflammation,  the  concurrence  of  cold 
is  extremely  pernicious,  it  has  the  ftrong- 
efl;  tendency  to  produce  the  phlogyftic 
diathefis  in  our  fyftems,  and  it  is  the 
foundation  in  moft  cafes  of  all  inflamma- 
tory difeafes,  of  pleurify  and  peripneu- 
mony,  quinfy,  rheumatifm,  and  catharrhal 
affections,  and  what  it  can  produce  it 
certainly  can  increafe.  During  the  firft 
formation  of  inflammatory  fever,  fo  long 

as 
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as  the  fenfe  of  cold  is  a fymptom,  fo  long 
as  any  horror  continues,  or  when  thefe 
horrors  are  interpofed  by  flufhings,  fo 
long  as  the  patient  fliows  a difpofition  to 
fliun,  and  is  adtually  fenfible  of  the  fenfe 
of  cold  air,  fo  long  in  the  courfe  of  in- 
flammation, is  the  external  air  to  be 
avoided  ; but  how  to  apply  this  in  the 
progrefs,  is  more  difficult,  when  the  hot 
fit  comes  on,  when  the  re-adion  of  the 
lyftem  is  fully  eftablifhed,  and  the  ac- 
ceffion  is  not  with  any  degree  of  horror, 
theri  the  cold  air  is  not  fo  much  to  be 
avoided,  and  then  ’tis  certainly  the  contra- 
ry impreffion  of  heat  that  is  to  be  avoided. 

Heat  is  the  fundamental  ftimulus  of 
our  fyflem,  and  is  certainly  the  firft  vi- 
vifying power  applied  to  it.  The  animal 
economy  has  certainly  a power  within 
itfelf  of  generating  heat,  to  a certain  de- 
gree, and  it  can  net  fall  fhort,  nor  be 
much  increafed,  without  fome  prejudice 
to  the  f}ftem,  this  generating  power  of 

heat 
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heat  in  our  bodies,  has  a conftant  relati- 
on, to  the  furrounding  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  if  the  temperature  be  ren- 
dered warm  by  artificial  heat  as|that  of  fire, 
or  any  other  means  as  of  our  bed-cloaths, 
chambers,  rendered  warm,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  accumulated  air,  mixing  with 
the  pure  cool  air,  all  thefe  external  ap- 
plications of  heat,  aflift  the  generating 
power  within  us,  and  prove  a ifimulus 
and  increafe  that  heat  occafioned  by  the 
inflammation.  From  thefe  reafons  the 
increafe  of  heat  is  to  be  avoided,  and  con- 
fidering  the  generating  power  to  be  in- 
creafed  from  the  inflammation,  we  fhould 
in  order  to  obviate  it,  apply  a degree  of 
cold,  to  balance  the  greater  increafe  of 
the  generating  power.  I have  no  fort  of 
doubt  that  the  confideration  is  proper, 
and  that  a degree  of  cold  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  in  all  inflammatory  fevers,  and 
we  are  fure,from  fads,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  is  not  only  a fafe  but  a 
proper  remedy,  but  in  what  circumftances, 

and 
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and  under  what  limitations  muft  be  left 
to  the  ph}  fician’s  difcretion  to  judge. 


II.  OF  MOTION. 

THAT  every  motion  of  our  bodies 
is  a ftimulus  to  the  lyftem,  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  proved,  ’tis  equally  unnecef- 
fary  to  prove  that  thefe  motions  excited 
by  the  adion  of  our  mufcles,  are  efpecially 
fuch  ftimuli,  and  it  will  follow  in  courfe 
that  this  ftimulus  will  be  in  greater  pro- 
portion, as  a greater  number  of  mufcles 
are  employed  and  brought  into  ac'lion. 
It  would  be  curious,  (but  ’tis  here  foreign 
to  our  purpofe  ;)  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner mufcular  motion  ftimulates  the  fyf- 
tem  ; every  part  of  the  mufcular  fyftem 
of  the  body  is  conneded,  the  tenfion  of 
the  whole  is  afFeded  by  the  motion  of 
every  fingle  fibre,  and  it  is  this  motion 
that  diredly  excites  the  blood  there- 


fore 
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fore  laying  the  body  at  eafe  and  avoiding 
every  fort  of  motion,  and  efpecially  thofe 
affeding  a grea4  part  of  the  body,  is  a 
neceffary  ftep.-  There  is  a motion  which 
affeds  but  a fmall  part,  and  yet  has  a 
confiderable  effed  upon  the  whole,  that  is 
the  exercife  of  /peaking^  that  may  go  on 
while  the  body  is  at  reft,  and  which  on- 
ly a few  mufcles,  that  are  concerned  in  ; 
the  bufinefs  of  refpiration,  are  employed, 
frequent  refpiration  certainly  occafions  the 
quicker  tranfmifTion  of  the  blood  thro’ 
the  lungs,  and  determines  it  more  fre- 
quently towards  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  fo  is  always  a cbhfiderable  and 
hurtful  irritation  not  to  a^d  the  ex- 
ercife of  fpeaking,  is  not  likely  to  be  car- 
ried on  ' without  fome  train  of  thou^t, 
and  without  the  danger  of  exciting  various 
emotions  of  the  mind,  fo  that  an  abfolute 
filence  is  very  generally  a proper  meafure. 
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III.  OF  ALIMENT. 

THE  exercife  of  digeftion  is  con- 
ftantly  a ftimulus  to  the  fyftem,  and  in 
(bine  peribns  is  often  attended  with  a tem- 
porary fever,  and  in  every  perfon  the 
frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  manifeftly  in- 
creafed  during  the  time  of  digeftion.  The 
antients  paid  great  attention  to  this,  they 
injoined  a total  abftinence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fevers,  and  this  pradice  -was 
followed  by  many  of  the  moderns  ; but 
I doubt  if  this  was.  not  an  improper  rule, 
if  the  appetite  remains  I ftiould  never 
think  it  dangerous  to  gratify  it  in  fome 
meafure,  I would  rather  think  it  an  unea- 
fy  impreffion  that  is  to  be  avoided,  I 
would  only  in  this  cafe  make  a propW 
choice  of  the  quality  of  the  food.  Our 
food  IS  ftimulant  in  proportion  to  its  being 
more  or  lefs  of  an  alkalefcent  nature, 
and  upon  that  account,  animal  food  gives 
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more  ftlmulus  than  the  vegetable,  but  thefe 
circumftances  may  in  a great  meafure, 
depend  upon  the  folubility  of  if,  the  food 
that  is  more  difficult  of  folution,  is  always 
the  more  difficult  to  digeft.  Our  ali- 
ment is  not  only  a ftimulus  as  it  fuffers 
the  feveral  changes  in  the  llomach,  but 
as  it  goes  further  into  the  inteftines,  and 
there  according  to  the  quality  of  the  nou- 
rifhment  It  affords,  to  fill  the  veffels  and 
ftimulates  them,  and  further  according 
to  the  perfpirability,  or  the  longer  or  fhort- 
er  time  ’tis  retained  in  the  fyflem. 

In  cafes  where  a total  abftrnence  is  not 
neceffary  to  enjoin,  but  to  give  fome  food 
according  to  the  appetite,  as  the  fiomach 
will  receive  it,  we  fhould  chufe  to  avoid 
the  animal  food  entirely,  which  both  by 
its  alkalefcency,  nourifhment,  and  per- 
fpirability is  liable  to  prove  ftimulant,  I 
would  univerfally  recommend  the  veget- 
able, and  efpecially  that  which  has  its  folu- 
bility in  fome  meafure  increafed  by  the 
preparation  of  it,  for  it  is  found  that  food, 
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as  it  is  more  or  lefs  folid  or  liquid,  fooner 
undergoes  the  changes  in  the  ftomach, 
and  the  more  liquid  is  fooner  afFe<5led. 
Vegetable  food  taken  from  among  the  fa- 
ranaceous,  and  given  nearly  in  a liquid 
form,  is  the  aliment  that  is  not  only  the 
moll  admilfible,  but  is  generally  ufed. 

Under  this  head,  the  drink  of  our  pa- 
tients is  to  be  confidered.  All  forts  of 
drink  that  are  llimulant  to  the  fyftem  are 
to  be  avoided,  therefore  wine,  fermented 
liquors,  and  fpirits  of  all  kinds,  are  to 
be  forbid  in  general.  The  mildell  liquors 
are  the  raoft  proper,  and  fo  far  as  they 
can  be  made  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
quenching  third,  they  are  to  be  preferred  ; 
there  is  one  circumdance  with  regard  to 
drink,  that  ought  to  be  attended  to,  very 
often  the  third  is  fuch  as  to  require  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  drink  to  allay  it, 
and  this  fudden  throwing  in  of  a confi- 
derable quantity  of  drink,  is  liable  to  be 
hurtful  in  filling  the  domach  and  didend- 
ing  it,  thereby  preventing  its  ready  eva- 
F 2 cuation 
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cuation,  and  affefting  the  refpiration, 
which  is  a circumftancc  that  fhould  be  at- 
tended to. 

The  antients  ftridlly  obferved  an  ab- 
ftinence  in  drink,  as  well  as  food,  in  the 
beginning  of  fevers ; from  fuch  a prac- 
tice of  refufing  drink,  or  giving  it  only 
in  ftnall  quantities,  I think  may  be  at- 
tended with  bad  confequences,  and  thirft 
fubfifting  in  inflammation,  may  prove  a 
confiderable  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem,  there- 
fore the  fenfation  of  thirft  is  to  be  gratified, 
and  the  ftimulus  which  it  occafions,  is  to 
be  taken  away,  only  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  this  may  be  managed  different 
ways.  In  all  inflammatory  difeafes  cold 
drinks  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  thofe 
drinks  which  are  tepid,  are  moft  proper, 
they  fhould  be  mild  and  diluent,  and  made 
gratefully  acid,  which  very  much  con- 
duces to  allay  thirft,  but  more  of  this  un- 
der the  head  of  refrigerants. 


That 
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That  the  tone  of  the  fyftem  depends 
upon  its  tenfion,  is  as  evident  as  any  pro- 
pofition  in  phyfiology,  and  the  arterial 
fyftem  has  its  tone  fupported  by  its  being 
in  a ftate  of  tenfion  conftantly  f,  every 
increafe  of  that  tenfion,  whether  from 
the  fluids  diftending  the  veflels,  or  from 
the  contractility  of  the  veflels  themfelves, 
gives  neceflarily  an  increafed  action,  and 
therefore  the  taking  of  this  tenfion,  maybe 
a principal  means  of  taking  off  the  effects 
of  the  excefs  of  the  ftimulant  power,  whe- 
ther this  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
fluids,  or  diminifhed  capacity  of  the  vef- 
fels,  it  will  be  equally  the  fame,  if  the 
fluids  are  moved  with  greater  velocity, 
the  tenfion  of  the  veflels  may  be  greater, 
and  the  chief  means  of  diminifhing  the 
tenfion  of  the  fyftem,  is  by  leflening  the 
quantity  of  fluids  paflirig  into  it. 

The  fluids  may  be  leflened  various  ways, 
but  I ftiall  only  confider  thefe  that  are  of 


•f-  Gaubius’s  Phyfiology. 
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immediate  efficacy,  or  any  way  confide- 
rable,  thefe  are  by  blood-letting^  Ptirging, 
and  refrigerants. 


BLOOD-LETTING.. 

THIS  is  known  to  be  an  univer- 
fal  and  by  much  the  moft  powerful  reme- 
dy in  diminiffiing  the  adlion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  that  we  know  of,  and  there- 
fore is  moft  frequently  ufed  in  all  inflam- 
matory difeafes.  It  is  now  clearly  proved 
that  the  effedls  of  blood-letting  depends 
upon  the  fudden  relaxation  which  it  readily 
induces  in  our  fyftem,  provided  the  blood 
be  taken  from  a large  orifice,  and  the 
quantity  taken  flows  as  it  were  at  once, 
which  has  more  effedts  than  where  it  is 
taken  from  a fmall  orifice,  and  the  quan- 
tity takes  fome  time  to  flow,  agreeable  to 
this  it  has  been  obferved,  that  a fmall 
quantity  taken  from  a large  orifice,  will 

have 
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have  much  more  effedl  to  relax,  and  take 
off  the  tenfion  of  the  fyftem,  than  a great 
deal  more  taken  from  a fmall  orifice  and 
for  a length  of  time,  this  fhould  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  by  pradtitioners,  as 
the  good  effedls  of  blood-letting  in  in- 
flammations, efpeclally  depends  on  this 
one  circumftance.  At  the  time  of  blood- 
letting we  fhould  avoid  the  prefence  or 
concurrence  of  any  kind  of  ftimulus  or 
irritation,  it  is  common  to  bleed  when  a 
perfon  is  fitting,  in  which  pofture  a great 
many  mufcles  are  exerted,  which  gives  a 
conflderable  irritation,  and  therefore  in 
fome  meafure  counteradts  the  intention 
of  blood-letting,  I would  rather  recom- 
mend it,  to  lay  the  patient  in  a horizontal 
or  incumbent  pofture,  to  lay  the  body  as 
much  as  poffible  at  reft,  to  relax  every 
mufcle  as  much  as  poffible,  and  in  pip- 
portion  to  this  the  effedts  of  blood-let- 
ting will  be  conflderable,  this  is  alfo  prac- 
tifed  with  another  view,  to  prevent  a de- 
lifluium  animi  that  is  liable  to  come  on. 

F 4 So 
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So  long  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation remain  violent,  and  that  the  pulfe 
is  full,  hard,  and  quick,  where  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  increafed  with  marks  of  turge- 
fcence,  fullnefs  of  the  countenance,  and 
rednefs  of  the  face,  we  fhould  freely  and 
repeatedly  ufe  blood-letting,  or  where  the 
conftitution,  temperament,  and  habit  of 
the  body  be  plethoric,  and  our  patient  be 
full,  young  and  vigorous  ; this  evacuation 
is  the  more  necelTary,  I have  to  add  fur- 
ther with  regard  to  the  circumftances,  that 
determine  the  repetition  of  blood-letting, 
if  it  happens  (as  it  often  does),  that  the 
pulfe  is  manifeflly  cont;aded  and  fmall, 
and  perfons  whofe  habit  and  time  of  life 
fhould  give  a fuller  pulfe,  that  blood-let- 
ting flrengthens  the  pulfe,  (as  by  relax- 
ing the  fyftem)  and  allows  it  to  become 
fuller  and  appear  ftronger,  when  this  is 
obferved,  we  fhould  confider  it  as  a proof 
of  the  propriety  of  blood-letting  we  have 
prai5fifed,  and  we  repeat  it  with  confi- 
dence. 


There 
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There  is  another  circumftance  to  de- 
termine this,  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
that  is  drawn  out,  if  this  is  covered  with  a 
confiderable  inflammatory  cruft,  this  ap- 
pearance not  only  authorizes  blood-letting 
but  encourages  to  a repetition  of  it.  Many 
pradlitioners  are  too  rafh  in  concluding 
the  abfence  of  this  inflammatory  cruft,  or 
phlogyftic  diathsfis  when  the  blood  fhcws 
no  appearance  of  it,  and  on  that  account 
don’t  proceed,  but  this  negative  fliould 
be  of  no  weight,  for  the  cruft  depends 
upon  many  circumftances  in  drawing  the 
blood,  as  the  capacity  of  the  vefiel,  the 
largenefs  of  the  orifice,  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  all  which  circumftances,  (tho* 
it  might  otherwife  appear)  will  prevent 
its  real  and  natural  appearance,  fo  that 
this,  by  itfelf,  can  hardly  be  a certain 
mark,  and  ’tis  dangerous  to  conclude 
againft  the  phlogyftic  diathefis  being  pre- 
fen t,  from  its  abfence. 

P5 
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However,  undoubtedly  this  ufeful  ope- 
ration has  its  limits,  and  tho’  the  excefs 
of  blood-letting  may  not  immediately 
affedl  the  fyftem,  yet  in  time  it  may  be 
attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  fe- 
veral  confiderations  render  this  obvious, 
and  I imagine  this  matter  is  not  proper- 
ly attended  to,  (hall  therefore  endeavour 
to  explain  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner the  flnids  of  animals  are  retained  in 
their  veffels,  when  we  confider  how  many 
thoufand  outlets  th-re  are  conlfantly  open, 
but  thefe  are  of  fuch  a fize  as  not. to  ad- 
mit every  part  of  our  fluids  freely  to  pafs, 
a certain  portion  of  them  is  compofed  of 
fuch  grofs  particles,  as  not  eafily  to  pafs 
through  thefe  fmall  extremities.  The 
red  globules  of  the  blood  are  of  fuch  a 
fize,  and  perhaps  the  coaguble  lymph,  as 
not  to  be  fit  to  pafs  through  the  various 
excretories.  It  can  therefore  be  eafily  un- 
derftoodj  why  thefe  two  fubftances,  are 

conftantly 
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conftantly  retained,  but  they  are  not  on- 
ly retained  thernfelves,  but  by  their  vici- 
dity  they  entangle  in  their  pores  a con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  thinner  and  more 
watery  fluids,  the  effects  ot  which  is  to 
moderate  the  feeretion,  and  to  prevent  a 
conflderable  portion  of  our  thinner  fluids 
from  running  off,  as  they  are  other  wife 
difpofed  to  do. 

It  is  the  gluten  and  red  globules  there- 
fore that  are  the  means  of  retaining  the 
fluids  in  our  veffels ; but  when  blood  is 
drawn  often  from  a veffel,  and  that  in 
any  conflderable  quantity,  the  remaining 
fluids,  or  thofe  thrown  in  will  be  of  too 
great  tenuity,  and  the  whole  will  readily 
run  off  by  the  exhalents  into  the  cellular 
texture,  and  therefore  produce  anafarca. 
It  is  well  known  that  exceflive  hemorr- 
hage and  exceflive  bleedings  will  readily 
bring  on  fuch  a complaint,  ’tis  true  that 
the  red  globules  and  gluten  may  be  fup- 
plied  by  our  various  aliments,  but  it  is  to 

be 
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be  obferved  that  the  fupply  of  thefe,  re- 
quire the  more  folid  and  nutritious  part 
of  our  food,  and  often  the  want  of  ap- 
petite prevents  thofe  from  being  thrown 
in,  and  only  admits  of  the  thinner  fluids, 
and  further  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the 
renewal  of  thefe  nutritious  parts  will  al- 
ways depend  upon  a certain  vigor  in  the 
various  organs  of  digeftion,  and  large 
blood-lettings  not  only  weaken  the  tone 
of  the  fyftem,  but  may  proceed  fo  far 
as  to  weaken  the  various  aflimilating  or- 
gans, fo  as  not  to  leave  th°m  in  a con- 
dition, for  renewing  thefe  neceffary  parts 
of  the  blood.  In  all  thefe  cafes  when  the 
blood  is  extradled  in  a large  quantity,  and 
more  than  can  be  fupplied  from  the  ordi- 
nary nature  of  the  economy,  it  muft  ac- 
quire that  tenuity  that  will  allow  it  to  run 
off,  by  the  various  exhalents,  This  has 
been  confidered  as  the  confequence  of  in- 
flammations when  it  was  only  the  effeds 
of  exceffive  blood-letting  that  were  em- 
ployed. 


There 
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There  are  feveral  other  confequences 
from  the  debility  that  large  blood-lettings 
can  induce,  that  we  fhould  be  aware  of, 
one  particularly  to  be  obferved  in  the 
cafe  of  pkurify  and  peripneumony^  (in  which 
diforders  blood-letting  is  moft  liable  to  be 
pulhed  to  excefs),  there  is  often  a quan- 
tity of  ferous  fluid  poured  out  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  bronchia,  that  encreafe  the 
expedoration,  and  if  at  the  fame  ffme 
it  has  a power  to  weaken  the  fyftem, 
fo  much  as  that  it  is  unequal  to  the  ex- 
pectoration, the  patient  is  in  conlequence 
fuffocated  *. 

In  perfons  advanced  in  life,  that  have 
the  catharrhal  difpofition  more  remarkably, 
we  fliould  ufe  blood-letting  with  caution, 
and  in  the  cafe  of  rheumatifm,  left  by  de- 
bilitating the  f>ftem  too  much,  we  may 
make  it  more  liable  to  be  affeCted  with 

fuch  caufes,  as  may  make  it  continue  dur- 
ing life. 


♦ See  MorganrsDilTeftlonsonthefe  diforders. 
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From  thefe  remarks  I would  not  have 
it  thought,  that  I would  recommend  blood- 
letting to  be  negleded  or  ufed  too  fpar- 
ingly,  (particularly  in  phrenetts  and  pul- 
wonic  inflamiitattons)^  as  it  is  the  reme- 
dy of  all  others  to  be  depended  on.  I 
only  fay,  that  this  ufeful  remedy  has  its 
limits,  but  ’tis  difficult  to  fay  how  thefe 
limits  are  to  be  obferved,  I think  that  no 
general  rules  are  to  be  given,  they  muft 
vary  in  different  perfons,  according  to 
their  age,  fex,  and  temperament,  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  plethoric,  the  obftinacy 
of  the  inflammation,  and  according  to 
the  vigor  of  the  fyftem,  and  habits  of 
blood-letting,  all  which  are  to  be  left  to 
the  difcretion  of  the  praditioner  to  judge 
of.  The  next  evacuation  by  which  the 
impetus  of  the  blood  may  be  leffened, 
and  the  tone  of  the  fyttem  diminiflied  is 

that  by 
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the  hardening  of  the  faeces  and  the 
fuppreflion  of  ftools,  are  certainly  owing 
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to  fome  conftriiflion  formed  upon  the 
feveral  excretories  in  the  inteftinal  canal, 
thefe,  from  their  not  pouring  out  their  unu- 
fual  fluids  the  faeces  are  hardened,  and  there- 
fore are  more  liable  to  be  retained,  which 
from  their  acrimony  muft  very  much  ir- 
ritate the  fyftem,  therefore  by  giving  mild 
purgatives  or  emolient  clyfters  in  the 
courfe  of  the  inflammation,  (provided  the 
belly  is  not  naturally  open)  we  not  only 
obviate  the  irritation  that  the  fasces  may  oc- 
cafion,  but  in  fome  meafure  the  caufe  of  the 
fuppreflion  of  thefe  inteftinal  fecretions. 

The  opening  the  extreme  veffels  every 
where  is  a principal  remedy;  and  there- 
fore keeping  an  open  belly,  and  opening 
fuch  a number  of  veflels  as  open  into  the 
inteftinal  canal,  muft  be  a confiderable 
advantage,  and  an  objed  worthy  of  our 
attention,  but  for  thefe  purpofes,  they  are 
to  be  conduded  properly,  without  what 
may  be  called  purging,  but  the  evacuati- 
on amounts  to  more,  it  is  commonly  at- 
tended 
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tended  with  an  increafed  fecretion,  ex- 
halation, and  evacuation  of  all  the  cx- 
cretories,  and  fo  an  immediate  derivation 
from  the  arterial  fyftem,  in  both  thefe  it 
is  well  fuited  to  anfwer  the  prefent  indica- 
tion, by  leflening  the  impetus  of  the  blood. 
The  other  means  to  diminilh  the  blood’s 
impetus  are  by 

REFRIGERANTS. 

A great  variety  of  different  fpecies, 
are  called  in  our  materia  medica,  refrige- 
rants, but  they  are  not  all  applicable  in 
the  prefent  indication,  therefore  fhall  only 
mention  thofe  taken  internally,  that  feem 
to  have  a fpecial  power  in  diminiffring  the 
heat  of  the  body : as  heat  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  increafed  motion  of  the  ar- 
terial fyftem,  fo  whatever  diminifhes  that 
heat  may  be  fuppofed  to  diminifh  that  mo- 
tion, the  principal  of  thefe  are  acids  and 
neutral  falls. 
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OF  ACIDS. 

I T is  univerfally  acknowledged  a- 
mong  phyficians,  that  acids  have  a power 
in  diminilhing.  the  heat  of  the  body,  by 
adling  direcUy  upon  the  arterial  fyflem, 
and  in  this  refpedi:  are  univerfally  employ- 
ed in  all  inflammations.  In  all  thefe  cafes 
where  there  is  a heat  of  the  body  in  con- 
fequence  of  increafed  impetus  in  the  vef- 
fels,  the  ufe  of  acids  are.  found  to  have 
powerful  effeds.  It  is  alfo  found  from 
experience  that  acids  are  the  mofl;  powerful 
of  the  quenchers  of  thirft,  (which  fuggeflis 
not  only  an  appetite  for  drink,  but  efpe- 
cially  for  acid  drink,)  they  diminifh  the 
heat  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  giving 
fome  ftimulus  to  the  falivary  and  mucous 
excretions,  whereby  they  occafion  a more 
copious  fecretion  of  fluids,  and  fo  are 
ufeful  in  taking  off  both  the  heat  and 
drynefs  upon  which  the  thirft  depends, 
and  for  obviating  the  clamminefs  and 
drynefs  of  the  mouth  which  fo  frequently 

attends 
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attends  inflammations.  Their  operation 
ftill  goes  further  than  even  this,  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  where  mucous 
and  putrid  matters  are  more  liable  to 
abound,  nothing  is  found  more  imme- 
diately powerful  in  correcting  and  ob- 
viating that  putrcfcency,  than  the  ufe  of 
acids,  they  are  univerfally  antifceptic,  and 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  exert  their  anti- 
fceptic power,  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  as 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  Befides  thefe 
they  have  another  power,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  faline  fubftances,  that  is  their 
determination  towards  the  watery  fecre- 
tions  of  perfpiration  and  and  by  this 
general  determination  ’tis  obvious,  that 
they  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  a chief  remedy  in 
inflammation.  Thefe  efFeCls  may  be  ob- 
tained from  every  kind  of  acids  whe- 
ther vegetable  or  fo^le  that  are  pure, 
and  not  combined  with  any  other  fub- 
ftance.  The  next  are  the 
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NATURAL  SALTS. 

THE  antients,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
dem praditioners  hold,  that  natural  falts 
are  powerful  refrigerants^  and  their  virtues 
are  fuppofed  in  the  fame  way  as  that  of 
the  acids ^ from  their  frequent  good  efFeds 
obferved  in  inflammations,  and  in  all 
other  diforders  where  it  is  neceflary  to 
diminifh  the  bloods  impetus,  or  the  ex- 
cefs  of  the  ftimulant  power.  Their  moft  re- 
markable effeds  are  their  operations  on 
the  ftomach,  in  immediately  determining 
the  circulation  more  powerfully  towards 
the  furface  of  the  body,  and  fo  proving 
diaphoretic  and  fudortfic,  which  is  an  ope- 
ration of  confiderable  confequence,  further 
with  regard  to  them  ’tis  proper  to  obferve, 
that  they  are  not  only  refrigerant  with  re- 
gard to  our  mafs  of  fluids,  but  that  they 
are  alfo  ant  fceptic,  and  fo  have  the  fame 
ufe  as  the  acids,  (which  was  before  taken 
notice  of,)  in  the  primae  viae,  but  have 
further  this  advantage  over  the  acids, 

that 
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that  they  very  univerfally  prove  laxative, 
or  moderately  ftimulant  to  the  inteftines, 
to  obviate  coftivenefs,  and  ftill  they  are 
more  diuretic  than  the  acids  are,  and 
therefore  muft  be  very  univerfal  remedies 
ip  diminilhing  the  increafed  impetus  in 
inflammations.  Before  I difmifs  this  fub- 
jedt,  I have  a Angular  fad  to  mention, 
and  what  has  been  frequently  obferved. 
That  both  neutral  falts  and  acids,  the  fof- 
file  as  well  as  the  vegetable,  are  frequent- 
ly found  to  irritate  the  lungs,  they  are 
carried  to  the  mucous  glands  of  the  bron- 
chia and  very  readily  excite  coughing 
there,  which  (hould  caution  us  with  re- 
gard to  the  ufe  of  neutral  falts  or  acids,  in 
any  pulmonic  aflfedions.  So  much  for 
anfwering  the  Arft  indication  the  diminifh- 
ing  the  increafed  impetus  of  the  veflels. 
The  fecond  indication  to  remove  the 
Jpqfm^  that  aflfed  the  extreme  veflels  and 
take  off  the  determination  to  the  inflam- 
ed part,  by  topical  blood-lettings  warm  bath- 
ings hlijierss  wild  emeticSs  repellantSs  and 
opiateSs  with  refped  to  the  firft  indication  ; 
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TOPICAL  BLOOD-LETTING. 

UNDER  the  firft  head,  I mention- 
ed that  general  blood-letting  might  be 
pufhed  to  excefs,  fo  whenever  we  are  fuf- 
picious  of  that,  or  that  the  patients  con- 
ftitution  might  be  injured  by  large  and  re- 
peated quantities  drawn  away,  and  that 
the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe  requires  a quan- 
tity beyond  what  the  fyftem  can  bear, 
then  we  mull  endeavour  to  fupply  this 
very  ufeful  remedy  by  general  vensefec- 
tion,  by  topical  bloodletting,  by  arte- 
riotomy  of  the  part,  cupping  or  leeches, 
which  afFedt  the  inflamed  part  more  than 
the  whole  fyftem,  in  removing  the  fpafm 
of  the  extreme  velTels. 

From  many  circumftances  I think  it 
pretty  evident,  that  the  efFedls  of  general 
blood-letting  are  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  tone  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  and 
therefore  iinlefs  the  tone  be  encreafed  by  a 

prefer- 
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preternatural  quantity  of  fluids,  or  the 
p^rfons  being  in  a phlogyllic  ftate,  the 
effects  of  blood-letting  are  very  incon- 
fiderable,  and  commonly  none  at  all  on 
topical  inflammations,  therefore  as  all 
local  inflammations  are  but  little  affedled 
by  general  blood-lettings,  except  the  in- 
flammatory ftate  is  prefent,  in  thefe,  to- 
pical blooding  is  much  more  effeftual. 

In  all  ophthahnia^s  and  phreniti's,  or  in 
every  local  inflammation,  topical  blood- 
letting is  by  far  the  moft  advantageous, 
and  this  may  be  obtained  by  arteriotomy, 
the  opening  of  a fmall  artery  as  near  the 
parts  inflamed  as  poflible  j when  the  eyes 
are  inflamed,  or  a phrenetis  enfues,  we 
can  with  great  fafety  open  many  of  the 
external  carotids,  which  are  fpread  every 
where  upon  the  temples,  nor  do  I think 
we  fhould  attempt  arteriotomy  in  any  cafe 
but  thefe,  as  we  can  make  our  bandage 
fecure,  being  fupported  by  a plate  of 
bone ; where  this  method  of  drawing  blood 
is  ufed  in  any  other  of  the  foft  parts  it  may 
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be  attended  with  great  trouble,  In  flop- 
ping the  hemorrhage,  which  happens  in 
many  cafes,  and  if  we  fhould  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  it  will  be  attended 
with  a further,  the  tight  bandage  will  do 
as  much  harm  in  prefTing  the  uncut  vef- 
fels,  as  the  evacuation  had  done  fervice, 
from  this  confideration,  arteriotomy  has  of 
late  been  lefs  pra<5lifed  in  local  inflamma- 
tions of  the  foft  parts.  Where  inflamma- 
tions happen  in  different  parts,  other 
means  may  be  employed,  by  fcarifying 
the  part,  (or  as  near  it  as  poflible,)  and 
drawing  the  blood  by  cupping  glajfes  great 
advantage  might  be  obtained ; for  by 
opening  a number  of  orifices  at  once,  and 
fuddenly  extrafling  the  blood  we  obtain 
all  the  effedl  of  arteriotomy,  this  operation 
is  neither  hazardous,  nor  attended  with 
any  confiderabl^  trouble ; however  in  ma- 
ny cafes  this  may  not  be  attended  with 
the  defired  fuccefs,  and  there  may  be  oc- 
cafion  to  have  recourfe  to  application  of 
leeches,  which  have  in  certain  cafes  their 

advantages, 
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advantages,  we  can  apply  them  to  a con- 
fiderable  number,  and  produce  a fufficient- 
ly  large  evacuation,  and  have  further 
this  advantage  over  arteriotomy  or  Scarifi- 
cation^ that  they  can  be  brought  nearer 
the  part  affedted,  as  in  ophthalmia,  or 
applied  to  the  very  inflammation.  Thefe 
are  the  kinds  of  venefedtion  which  are 
generally  ufed,  and  in  every  local  in- 
flammation one  ounce  of  blood  drawn  in 
either  of  thefe  ways,  will  have  more  ef- 
fect in  relaxing  the  parts  and  removing 
the  fpafm,  than  if  the  perfon  had  loft  fome 
pounds  in  the  ufual  way  of  blood-letting. 

Another  external  means  of  taking  off 
the  fpafm  from  the  inflamed  parts,  is  by 

WARM  BATHING. 

\ 

<■  I N all  external  inflammations,  except 
in  thofe  of  the  eryfipalatous  kind,  bath- 
ing and  fomentations  have  been  very  fre- 
quently employed.  From  many  doubts 
there  is  a ftrong  prefumption  that  this  re- 
medy 
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medy  of  warm  bathing  diredly  applied 
to  the  inflamed  parts,  may  encreafe  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  allowed 
that  this  application  ads  as  an  emollient, 
and  that  the  operation  is  entirely  by  re- 
laxing the  parts  fo  far  as  the  application 
can  reach.  The  progrefs  of  inflamma- 
tions is  increafed  by  the  laxity  of  the  parts 
eafily  yielding  to  the  influx  of  the  blood, 
and  accordingly  emollients  may  increafe 
the  inflammation  by  the  quantity  of  the 
afflux,  more  than  they  do  fcrvice  by  their 
relaxation  and  diminilhing  of  the  tone  of 
the  vefleLs,  and  certainly  the  heat  applied 
in  fome  meafnre  proves  a ftimulus  to  a 
dronger  adion  of  the  velTels,  as  it  cer- 
tainly rarifies  the  fluids,  and  gives  a great- 
er diftenfion,  there  is  nothing  proves  this 
aflcrtion  more  than  in  rheumatic  cafes,  the 
early  application  of  bathing  and  fomen- 
tations manifeflly  increafes  the  pain,  which 
are  the  chief  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and 
I do  think  that  thefe  emollients,  thefe  heat- 
ing applications,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
app!i:d  to  the  inflamed  parts. 
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From  M’hat  has  been  faid,  I would  not 
have  it  doubted  but  that  warm  bathing 
and  fomentations  are  particularly  ufeful  in 
internal  inflammations  in  thofe  of  the 
brain,  thoiacic,  or  abdominal  vifcera,  it  is 
particularly  well  fuited  to  remove  the 
fpafm  in  thefe  parts ; for  by  fomenting 
the  extremities  we  drive  a quantity  of 
blood  into  the  defcending  parts,  which 
give  relief  to  the  brain,  and  by  applying 
our  fomentations  as  near  as  we  can,  to 
the  other  internal  inflammations,  we  re- 
lax the  extreme  veifels,  and  by  diverting 
the  blood  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  we 
relieve  thofe  that  are  connedled  with  them, 
as  fomentations  are  analogous  to  bliflers, 
I fhall  refer  a further  explanation  under 
that  means,  which  is  our  next  head. 


blisters. 

BLISTERING  is  a remedy  of 
the  moll  frequent  ufe  in  inflammations, 

but  a remedy  whofe  theory  is  difficult, 

and 
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and  uncertain,  and  the  pradlice  commonly 
of  a random  kind. 

A practitioner  of  rank  and  authority, 
fays  that  bliftering  is  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  inflammations^,  and  will  ferve  the  lofs 
of  a great  deal  of  blood  §.  On  the  other 
hand  a celebrated  writer  fays,  there  is  no- 
thing more  remarkable  than  the  ftimu- 
lating  effects  of  blifters,  and  therefore  de- 
clares againfl  them  in  inflammations  f, 
now  as  their  operation  is  by  no  means 
agreed  upon  among  practitioners,  and  the 
confideration  is  ftiH  attended  with  fome 
difficulty,  fhall  therefore  beg  leave  to  of- 
fer my  opinion  on  their  ufe  in  inflamma- 
tfons,  and  the  manner  by  which  they  pro- 
duce their  effects. 


It  has  been  common  to  obferve  that 
blijiers  were  ufeful  in  flimulating  the  fyf- 


§ Sir  John  Pringle’s  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 
Huxham  on  Fevers. 
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tern ; that  they  are  ufeful  there  I allow,  but 
that  this  depends  upon  their  ftimulating  is 
doubtful : it  is  true  they  areftimulant  dur- 
ing their  operation,  but  the  pain  they 
excite,  in  our  fenfible  and  moving  fibres 
is  very  different  in  different  perfons,  in 
fome  the  pain  is  very  exquifite,  there  is 
a frequency  and  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe 
in  confequence  of  it,  and  the  ftimulant 
effedts  are  very  evident.  But  in  many 
cafes  the  ftimulus  produces  little  pain, 
that  is  not  all  communicated  to  the  fyf- 
tem,  fo  as  not  to  increafe  the  pulfe,  or 
heat  of  the  body  ; in  cafes  where  the  fti- 
mulus is  perceived  to  be  communicated, 
that  only  fubfifts  during  the  operation, 
the  imflammation  that  attends  the  blifter 
is  over  as  foon  as  the  effufion  of  the  fe- 
rum  has  taken  place,  and  the  blifter  is 
formed  ; when  the  blifter  is  opened  and 
the  ferum  evacuated,  the  effeds  entirely 
difappear  *,  fo  that  the  whole  of  their 


* See  Dr.  White,  on  the  efFefts  of  Cantharides. 
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virtue  can  not  be  placed  here.  Others 
have  joined  to  this,  or  have  thought  of 
fubftituting  in  its  place  the  evacuation 
that  it  produces,  but  this  can  not  go  far ; 
the  evacuation  which  feldom  amounts  but 
to  a few  ounces  can  not  have  much  efFedf 
in  inflammations,  and  the  whole  that  is 
accumulated  in  the  veficle,  is  evacuated 
from  the  veflTels  of  the  f}  flem,  in  a very 
flow  manner,  and  only  drawn  off  in  the 
courfe  of  a number  of  hours,  this  eva- 
cuation is  not  made  from  the  blood  vef- 
fels  ftrictly  fo  called,  but  from  the  fe- 
rous  veflels,  which  can  not  have  any 
confiderable  efF-6t  upon  the  fyftem,  fo 
that  very  little  is  to  be  put  to  the  eva- 
cuating operation  of  blifters.  A third 
opinion  is  offered,  and  authors  have  fpeke 
much  of  its  power  in  attenuating  the 
lentor  of  the  fluids,  and  in  changing  the 
Hate  and  condition  of  the  blood.  In  fome 
experiments  out  of  the  body,  cantharides 
have  had  the  effedt  of  preferving  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood,  of  preventing  its  con- 
^ 3 gelation, 
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gelation,  and  ’tis  fuppofed  that  it  operates 
fo  in  the  circulating  mafs,  but  neither 
from  theory,  or  practice  can  we  admit 
this,  from  theory,  becaufe  no  medicine 
can  operate  upon  our  ^bodies  in  fmall 
quantities,  but  by  operating  upon  the 
nervous  fyflem ; and  from  praiflice  we 
obferve  that  indeed,  |here  are  ferments 
that  operate  in,  inconceivable  fmall  quan- 
tities, but  iinlefs  it  be  of  the  fermenta- 
tive kind,  no  medicines  does,  or  ever 
can  produce  very  confiderable  changes 
upon  the  mixture  or  confidence  of  our 
fluids.  In  every  experiment  the  effeds 
that  we  obferve  are  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity,  but  a matter  df  one  grain,  how- 
ever difTufible,  if  diffufed  thro’  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  can  have  no  remarkable 
effedt,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
adling  upon  a particular  portion  of  our 
fluids. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  by 
bliftering,  can thar ides  are  thrown  in,  in  ve- 
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ry  fmall  quantities,  for  we  know  that  by 
taking  them  by  the  mouth,  fometimes 
half  a grain  will  Hiew  remarkable  efFeds 
upon  the  bladder,  and  in  many  cafes  cf 
bliftering,  we  have  not  thcfe  remarks, 
and  fo  prefume,  there  is  not  that  quan- 
tity thrown  in,  in  almofi:  all  cafes  by 
plentiful  dilution,  thefe  effeds  upon  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  are  quickly  worketi 
oiF,  it  is  therefore  to  be  prefumed  that 
cantharides  have  no  effed  upon  the  mix- 
ture and  confiftence  of  our  fluids,  and 
there  is  no  one  experiment,  or  obferva- 
tion  that  feems  to  fhew  it  in  fad,  this 
kind  of  theory,  therefore,  however  com- 
rhon  I muft  entirely  rejed,  and  mufh 
feek  for  another  manner  of  their  opera- 
tion, which  fome  have  called  and  not  im- 
properly an  antifpafmodic  power. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  or  more  ob- 
vious than  the  ftimulating  efFeds  of  blif- 
ters,  where  they  are  allowed  but  to  re- 
main for  a fhort  fpace  of  time,  inflam- 
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mation  and  a confiderable  effufion  of  fe- 
rum  follow  and  thence  the  formation  of 
the  blifter,  this  is  their  obvious  quality  and 
efFee%  and  accordingly  their  ftimulant  ef- 
feds  have  been  confidered  as  the  chief 
part  of  their  operation  upon  the  particular 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  how  far 
the  ftimulus  tho’  appearing  confiderable 
to  the  part  to  which  the  blifler  is  applied, 
is  communicated  as  an  inflammatory  fti- 
mulus  to  the  fyftem,  is  juflly  difputed. 

W e have  the  moft  decifive  proofs  that 
the  Simulating  effeds  of  blifters  are  not 
communicated  to  the  whole  fyftem,  by 
their  ufe  in  inflammatory  cafes,  for  in  in- 
flammations,  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
nicious than  the  applying  of  univerfai 
ftimulants  to  the  whole  fyftem,  which 
would  increafe  the  inflammatory  diathefis 
to  a more  confiderable  degree,  but  this 
confequence  we  do  not  perceive,  nay  on 
the  contrary,  we  find,  and  ’tis  agreed 
that  they  rather  ferve  to  take  off  the  fre- 
quency 
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quency  and  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  to 
diminifh  the  heat  of  the  body  X,  therefore 
their  ftimulant  efFedfs  are  very  local,  and 
in  inflammatory  cafes  their  cfFeds  are  ne- 
ver very  confiderable,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, from  this  view  of  the  efFedts  of  blif- 
ters  which  is  exadlly  agreeable  to  obferva- 
tion,  I do  conclude  that  the  ftimulant  ef- 
fedls  of  cantharides  are  little  to  be  notic- 
ed, attended  to,  or  apprehended. 

While  blifters  are  fo  ufeful  in  inflam- 
matory difeafes,  and  fuch  important  re- 
medies, they  are  efpecially  applicable  to 
thofe  inflammations  that  are  purely  in- 
ternal, and  as  near  to  the  part  alFedted 
as  we  can  approach,  as  in  phrenetis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  mem^s- 
branes,  to  the  hairy  fcalp,  in  quinfy, 
to  the  neck,  in  pleurify  and  peripneumo- 
ny,  to  the  difFerent  parts  of  the  cheft 


X De  Hacn,  Leyden  edition,  vol.  2,  page  42. 
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where  the  pain  is  felt,  in  the  iliac  paffion, 
to  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  rheumatifm, 
to  the  parts  afFedled,  and  fo  on  in  the 
other  internal  inflammations,  care  being 
taken  to  remove  firfl  the  inflammatory 
diathefis  by  blooding,  and  if  the  blifler 
Ihould  not  give  relief  bleeding  fliould  be 
repeated. 


Blifters  fliould  never  be  applied  dired- 
ly  to  the  inflamed  part  itfelf,  as  they 
have  the  fame  etFedls  in  every  refpedt  as 
warm  fomentations  and  other  fuch  warm 
applications,  in  relaxing  the  veflels  on 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied, 
they  produce  a greater  determination'  of 
fluids  there,  which  mull  fupport  the  fpafm 
on  which  the  inflammation  depends; 
therefore  thefe  applications  of  blijiers  and 
warm  fomentations  plainly  appear  to  ope- 
rate by  relaxing  the  parts,  (and  as  there 
is  no  doubt  now  fubfifting  of  the  commu- 
nication 
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nicatlon  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  flLin, 
the  relaxation  of  any  part  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  whole  circulating  fyftem 
(from  connexions  eflablifhed  to  fuit  the 
purpofes  ,of  the  animal  economy),  ’tis 
manifeft  that  they  remove  the  tenfion 
and  fpafm  which  is  the  principal  circum- 
ftance  in  the  fupport  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. We  have  a decifive  proof  of  their 
operation  in  the  cafe  of  rheumatifm,  where 
they  are  fo  ufeful  in  removing  the  local 
pains,  for  the  fame  pains  are  often  re- 
moved by  an  operation  of  nature,  which 
is,  the  incumbent  Ikin  and  cellular  tex- 
ture of  the  furrounding  part  are  afFeX- 
ed  by  a conflderable  fwelling  from  an 
increafed  exhalation,  or  efFufion,  into  the 
cellular  texture,  and  ’tis  by  an  efFufion 
produced  in  the  fame  manner  between 
the  fkin  and  cuticle,  that  bliflers  certain- 
ly aX.  This  is  an  explanation,  which  I 
fhall  offer  of  the  theory  of  blifters,  and 
I imagine  that  it  is  confiftent  with  every 

obfervation, 
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obfervaticn,  and  v/ill  explain  their  ope- 
ration fo  far  as  is  necelTary,  the  next 
means  of  removing  the  fpafm  is  by  mild 
emetics. 


BY  EMETICS. 

THE  operation  of  emetic  medicines 
is  in  two  ways,  firft,  by  exciting  full  vo- 
miting, and  fecondly,  they  may  fie  em- 
ployed in  fmall  dofes,  to  produce  fome 
degree  of  ficknefs  and  naufea,  without 
vomiting,  or  at  leaft  very  little,  and  that 
not  encouraged  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
efFev^fs  of  either  of  which  are  to  deter- 
mine the  circulation  very  ftrongly  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  this  we  perceive 
from  the  fweating  which  accompanies 
vomiting,  that  the  adlion  of  vomiting  is 
fitted  to  this  determination  we  fee,  as 
nature  in  the  formation  of  Inflammations, 
fo  frequently  employs  vomiting  to  over- 
come the  fpafm  that  is  forming  in  the 

vefleis 
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veflels  of  the  inflamed  parts.  ’Tis  now 
obferved  that  the  fame  efFeas  will  he  pro- 
duced, without  any  vomiting  at  all,  that 
a determination  to  the  furface  will  be 
produced  by  giving  the  emetics  in  fmall 
and  repeated  dofes  fufficient  to  create  a 
degree  of  licknels  or  naufea,  therefore  ’tis 
truly  the  operation  of  the  emetic  medi- 
cine upon  the  ftomach,  independent  of 
the  full  vomiting  that  may  follow.  With 
refpecT;  to  the  whole  of  thefe  fads  of 
emetics,  I fhall  confider  in  what  cafe  full 

vomiting  or  naufeating  dofes  are  to  be 
employed. 

When  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  are 
to  be  evacuated,  and  that  it  is  apprehend- 
ed the  various  contents  become  fetid, 
then  full  vomiting  is  more  or  lefs  indicat- 
ed, as  thefe  may  become  a ftimulus  to 
the  fyftem,  or  when  there  are  accumu- 
lations or  con geft ions  forming  in  the  va- 
rious abdominal  vifeera,  vomiting  by  ex- 
citing the  action  of  thefe,  will  be  of  fer- 
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vice,  and  their  eflFefts  obviated.  But  if 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  ftomach  or  any  of 
the  contiguous  vifcera,  have  a tendency 
to  inflammation,  the  exercife  of  vomit- 
ing may  be  a confiderable  aggravation  of 
this,  and  further  I muft  fay,  that  full 
vomiting  cannot  be  repeated,  with  the 
advantage  we  have  in  view,  ( by  deter- 
mining to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
promoting  fweat,)  its  effe»Sls  this  way  can 
not  be  very  permanent,  as  ’tis  over  as 
foon  as  the  vomiting  ceafes,  and  the  ex- 
ercife is  attended  with  confiderable  fatigue, 
and  therefore  debility  follows. 

That  the  connexion  between  the  fto- 
mach and  Ikin  is  very  evident,  and  on 
many  occafions  is  proved.  We  have  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  this  connedtion 
from  Sydenham,  he  fays  *,  “ that  in  the 
“ cure  of  the  plague  and  peftilential  fever, 

■II— MIPH.  M III  II —iw 

^ See  Swan’s  Sydenham,  page  89. 
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“ when  the  ftomach  was  fo  afFedled,  as 
to  rejedl  every  thing  given,  he  never 
‘ could  get  his  medicines  to  remain,  till 
fuch  time  as  he  could  get  the  fweat  to 
“ flow,  and  when  that  happened,  the 
“ moft  naufeous  ones  were  retained.”  So 
that  the  ftate  of  the  fkin  has  evidently  a 
connexion  with  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
other  obvious  and  probable  proofs,  that 
the  flomach  has  a confiderable  influence 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  fkin,  that  certain 
matters  thrown  into  the  ftomach  will  fliew 
thefe  efFeds  there  inflantaneoufly. 

In  thefe  difeafes,  when  full  vomiting 
from  the  caufes  already  mentioned  ; are 
dubious  and  unfafe  remedies,  and  can  not 
be  depended  on,  for  continuing  the  pro- 
per determination  to  the  furface,  in  order 
to  remove  the  fpafm,  that  fopports  the 
particular  inflammation,  we  wfll  find  our 
purpofe  effeaually  obtained,  by  naufeating 
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dofes,  by  giving  our  emetics  in  fmall 
quantities  and  at  fuch  intervals  as  will 
promote  a naufea  and  ficknefs  without 
coming  to  vomiting,  or  encouraging  it  in 
the  ufual  way  by  warm  liquors,  as  the 
operation  depends  upon  the  ftomach  we 
have  its  efFedls  longer  continued,  and  the* 
determination  to  the  furface  much  more 
regular  and  fteady.  Another  advantage 
from  our  naufeating  dofes,  a portion  of 
them,  while  they  continue  in  the  ftomach 
is  confiderably  diflblved  and  wafhed  over 
the  pylorus,  by  which  means  it  certainly 
proves  purgative,  whereas  by  full  vomit- 
ing the  whole  of  the  emetic  is  perhaps 
ejeded  by  the  mouth.  By  this  means  it 
more  effedually  obviates  the  congeftions 
that  take  place  here,  by  opening  a greater 
number  of  the  excretories  that  open  into 
the  inteftinal  canal,  and  by  operating  here, 
it  is  not  without  fome  determination,  alfo 
to  the  furface  of  the  body. 


With 
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With  regard  to  the  various  kinds  that 
may  be  employed  to  anfwer  this  very 
ufeful  application,  the  efFedts  do  not  be- 
long to  the  nature  of  any  one  particular 
emetic,  to  the  preparations  of  antimony 
more  than  others,  but  every  emetic  me- 
dicine has  more  or  lefs  a tendency  to  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe,  whether  Squills 
Ipecacuana^  the  prep  arations  of  Antimony^ 
as  Kermes  Minerale,  James's  Powders^  Anti- 
ntonial  IVine^  or  Tartar  Emetic.  Our  next 
head,  to  remove  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veffels  and  take  off*  the  determination  from 
the  inflamed  parts,  are  by 

R E P E L L N T S. 

I N external  inflammations,  the  antients 
univerfally  and  many  of  the  modern 
pradlitioners,  conftantly  propofed  as  their 
firft  pradlice,  the  application  of  repel- 
lents, which  are  chiefly  refrigerants,  and 
many  of  thefe  being  aftringents,  are  on 
that  principle  repellents. 


I have 
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I have  before  mentioned  that  acids  and 
neutral  falts^  may  be  employed  internally, 
as  having  a confiderable  effeifl  in  dimi- 
nifhing  the  tone  and  increafed  impetus  of 
the  fyftem,  and  therefore  are  very  pro- 
perly ufed  in  all  inflammations,  the  con- 
fideration  of  thefe  internal  refrigerants 
leads  me  in  this  place  to  fpeak  a little 
of  their  external  ufe. 


Befides  the  acids  and  neutral  Jolts  in 
internal  inflammations,  other  refrigerants 
have  been  ufed  externally  to  the  inflamed 
part  in  different  forms,  and  not  without 
its  advantage,  the  moft  powerful  and 
moft  remarkable  are  taken  from  the  pre- 
parations of  lead.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
other  metallic  fubftances  afford  a re- 
frigerant power,  as  copper ^ iron  ^c. 
but,  the  preparations  of  lead,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Jaccharum  faturni.^  or  fugar 
of  lead,  are  the  moft  regarded  in  the 

ex- 
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external  applications  to  inflammations, 
which  was  an  early  pradtice,  but 
late  has  been  much  more  frequently  em- 
ployed, every  one  knows  that  all  the  fa- 
line  preparations  of  metals  are  foluble, 
and  more  or  lefs  aftringent,  if  aftringent 
they  muft  be  more  or  k(&fedative. 

The  circumftances  of  inflammations 
and  tumor,  very  often  feems  to  depend 
upon  a certain  laxity,  or  to  an  eafy  yield- 
ing of  the  veflels  of  the  part,  (from  va- 
rious circumftances)  which  is  moderated 
by  the  application  of  aftringents,  in  fuch 
inflammations  they  have  their  ufe,  but  we 
can  not  fee  how  they  have  any  effedt  up- 
on the  fpafm,  that  we  fuppofe  takes  place 
here.  As  aftringents,  they  can  be  of  no 
ufe,  muft  feek  for  their  operation  on  an-  \ 
other  principle. 


Pradlitioners  were  verymuch  divided 
about  the  application  of  aftringents  in 

inflam-’ 
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inflammations,  but  of  late  they  have 
changed  their  opinion,  and  the  ufe  of  faC' 
charum  faturni,  and  other  aftringents, 
are  become  favourite  remedies  in  external 
inflammations. 


The  operation  of  this,  as  well  as  other 
faline  and  fpirituous  medicines,  operating 
as  aftringents  is  to  be  doubted ; their  ef- 
feds  are  plainly  a fedative  power  that  is 
communicated  to  the  moving  fibres  of 
the  veflels,  and  this  power  by  .leffening 
their  tone,  may  contribute  to  diminifh 
their  adVion,  the  impetus  of  the  fluids 
in  the  inflamed  parts,  that  this  is  really 
their  operation  and  the  effects  that  are 
obtained  from  them,  may  be  concluded 
from  hence,  that  it  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  indifereet  ufe  of  repellants 
aftringents  or  refrigerants  (for  thefe  are 
fynonimous)  are  liable  to  produce  gan- 
grene in  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied, 
which  can  be  by  no  other  way,  than  from 

their 
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their  being  fedative,  by  deftroying  the 
tone  of  the  part,  and  therefore  thefe  ef- 
feds  are  a proof  of  their  fedative  power  ; 
our  next,  and  laft  remedy  to  remove  the 
fpafm  of  the  inflamed  parts  is  by 

OPIATES. 

With  regard  to  opium  it  feems  to  be 
very  univerfally  eftabJiflied  in  the  judg- 
ment of  praditioners,  that  it  is  hurtful  in 
all  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  therefore 
is  not-  at  all  admiflible,  where  there  has 
been,  or  ftill  remains  any  fufpicion  of 
the  inflammatory  flate.  As  all  general 
rules  are  fallacious,  we  are  too  apt,  fudden- 
ly  to  take  up  a fyftem  and  adhere  to  it, 
without  confidering  upon  what  principles 
fuch  is  founded  in  fad. 

I infer  from  a pradice,  that  is  frcQuent- 
ly  purfued,  that  opium  is  not  fo  mif- 
chievous  a remedy  as  has  been  alledged ; 

that 
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that  is,  in  the  cafe  of  acute  rheumatifm, 
(which  is  allowed  to  he  purely  inflamma- 
tory,) by  Dover’s  Powders,  where  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  inflammatory  ftate 
Hill  fubfifting  to  a confiderable  degree, 
that  fweating  conducted  by  thefe,  proves 
a certain  remedy,  and  when  given  upon 
proper  occafions,  is  the  moil  certain 
means  of  terminating  fpeedily  this  difeafe, 
which  is  otherwife  fo  tedious. 


From  my  own  experience  and  obfer- 
vafions  on  opium  in  pradfice  (which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  moll  univerfal  reme- 
dies that  medicine  is  poffefled  of ) I never 
perceived  its  ill  eflfedls  in  inflammations, 
on  the  contrary,  I have  always  obferved  • 
that  its  exhibition,  when  properly  ap- 
plied was  frequently  attended  with  re- 
markable advantage.  I have  in  many 
cafes  of  pleurify  and  peripneumony,  and 
in  different  ftages  of  thefe  difeafes  admi- 
nillered  opiates,  (nol  negledling  the  anti- 
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phlogyftic'reglmen)  generally  with  fuccefs, 
I have  obferved  that  it,  not  only  in  thofe 
diforders  relieves  the  cough  which  is  fo 
troublefome,  but  alfo  alleviates  the  pain, 
and  foftens  the  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  folution  of  the 
fpafm.  A further  advantage  is  obtained 
from  thefe  remedies  in  pulmonic  or  catar- 
rhal inflammations,  as  expedorants,  na- 
ture has  given  a peculiar  fenfibility  to 
the  exterior  glottis  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  mucous  membrane  adjoining  it,  in 
order  to  guard  againft  the  falling  in  of 
any  matter  whatever  into  the  trachea,  which 
we  immediately  rejed  by  coughing,  now 
we  know  that  various  acrid  matters  are 
frequently  paflingover  thefe  fenfible  parts, 
tho’  they  do  not  always  affect  it,  for 
nature  has  provided  the  mucous  glands 
with  a vifcid  matter  that  comes  from  thefe 
ferves  to  cover  ths  fenfible  membrane  from 
<hc.rritatio„of,here|ac^ids,no^w■n  catarrhal 
affcflions,  and  m a coryza  of  the  lun<rs 
when  thefe  glands  pour  out  their  flurds 
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as  foon  as  fecreted,  in  a thin,  acrid  and 
volatile  ftate,  a cough  frequently  arifes, 
and  ’tis  plain  that  the  fluids  poured  out 
in  thefe  difeafes,  from  the  frequent  con- 
flant  cough  are  of  this  nature,  in  order 
to  produce  expe6loration,  the  fluids  thus 
poured  out  when  in  this  ftate  of  acrimony, 
muft  have  time  to  ftagnate  in  the  follicles, 
and  there  acquire  a more  grofs  confiftence, 
and  whatever  obviates  the  frequency  of 
the  cough,  will  allow  of  this  ftagnation, 
and  therefore  will  occafion  the  produc- 
tion of  mucous,  to  anfwer  this  intention 
no  means  is  more  effedtual  than  the  ufe 
of  opium. 


I have  given  opiates  in  many  other  to- 
pical inflammations  attended  with  excef- 
five  pain,  and  the  inflammatory  ftate  much  ^ 
prevailing,  and  I have  in  the  general  feen 
it  attended  with  advantage,  nor  do  I fee 
on  what  principle  praiftitioners  are  fo  averfe 

to  their  life  in  every  inflammation,  where 

there 
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there  is  great  fenfibility  and  pain,  and 
where  the  fyftem  is  very  irritable,  had  the 
qualities  of  it  been  properly  attended  to, 
the  prejudices  would  be  in  a great  mea- 
fure  removed,  ’tis  univerfally  fuppofed 
that  opium  is  a combination  of  the  two 
powers  of  fedative  o.nd  Jiimulanty  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  it  polTelTes  in  a high  degree, 
even  to  the  extinction  of  life  itfelf,  but  the 
latter,  is  by  no  means  proved  from  any 
experiment  or  obfervation  whatever,  on 
the  contrary,  its  effect  on  the  human  bo- 
dy (hews  it,  to  poffefs  an  antifpafmodic 
power  in  a high  degree,  and  one  of  the 
mod  confiderable  that  we  employ. 

Sydenham  long  fmce,  from  his  faga- 
city,  and  unremitting  diligence  in  obferv- 
mg  nature’s  progrefs,  remarks  the  good 
effeds  of  opiates,  in  inflammatory  dlfeafesf, 


d See  Swan’s  Sydenham  from  p.  1 u to  p.  1 19. 
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in  a very  clear  and  fatisfa£lory  manner, 
and  the  prefent  pra^llce  of  the  Vienna 
phyficians  give  fads  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  X- 

Thefe  are  proofs  that  opiates,  do  not 
always  do  mifchief  in  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes  as  has  been  imagined,  nor  that  it 
poflfefles  the  ftimulant  power  as  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed,  for  from  what  we  fee  of 
its  operation  on  the  animal  fyfliem,  we 
obferve  its  effeds  to  be  purely  fedative 
and  antifpafmodic  from  its  opening  every 
fecretion,  (the  alimentary  canal  alone  ex- 
cepted) and  from  its  rendering  the  pulfe 
remarkably  flow,  foft,  and  regular,  from 
being  before  full,  hard  and  tenfe,  by 
thefe  appearances  there  is  no  doubt  left, 
but  that  by  its  relaxing  the  furface  and 
'promoting  fweat,  by  its  removing  the 


J De  Haen  vol.  i.  p.  12.  Storck’s  Annuus  Medrcus 
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tenfion  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  en- 
creafmg  the  faliva  *,  and  determining  in  a 
particular  manner  to  the  urinary  palTages, 
that  it  muft  be  as  powerful  a remedy 
in  inflammations,  as  we  employ,  and 
upon  this  account  it  fhould  have  the  firfl: 
place,  efpecially  as  it  diminifhes  every 
irritation  that  had  been  applied  to  the  heart 
and  arteries  with  certainty  and  fafety. 


* Swan’s  Sydenham,  page  118. 
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'Terms 


A. 

ANriSPASMOD  IC,  Medicines 

againft  violent  contra<5Uons  of  the  fi- 
bres. 

Arteriotomy,  The  opening  of  an  artery. 
Articular^  Of  or  belonging  to  the  joints. 
-AnaHi„cfis,  Is  an  opening  of  veins  and 
arteries  into  each  other. 

Ancurifms,  Swellings  of  the  arteries. 
Atonia^  A lofs  of  ftrength, 

Anafarca^  A dropfy. 


Antiphlogijiic^ 
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Antiphhg^ic  Regimen,  Is  the  ufe  of  diet, 
drink,  &c  and  the  avoiding  impreflions, 
which  refift  inflan[imation. 

Alkalefcency,  Subftances  which  produce 
an  acid,  fharp,  and  pungent  fait,  which 
ferments  with  acids. 

Antifceptic,  Medicines  which  refift  putre- 
faction. 


B. 

Bronchia,  The  wind-pipe  and  its  feveral 
branches  thro’  the  lungs. 

C. 

Cutaneous,  belonging  to  the  fkin  or  fur- 
face  of  the  body. 

Coryza  and  Catarrh,  Is  when  a deduc- 
tion of  a thin',  acrid  humour  is  difcharg- 

ed  from  the  mouth,  jaws,  throat,  lungs, 

&c.  by 


Explanation  of  terms, 

&C.  by  cold,  att'opded  with  a trouble- 
fome  cough* 

D.  • 

Diluent,  Such  .drinks  as  thin  the  blood. 

Diaphoretic,  Moderate  perfpiration. 

Diuretic,  Medicines  which  promote  urine. 

Debility,  W eaknefs. 

* L 

E.  ■ 

Ecchymofis,  Spots  on  the  tkin  from  an  ex- 
travafation  of  blood. 

Eryfipelas,  Swellings  in  the  Ikin,  red  at 
tended  with  heat  and  a pricking  pain' 
called  St.  Anthony’s  fire.  * 

Mes,  Are  the  outkts  which 

the  d,fferent  fecreted  fluids  are  thrown 
out  of  the  circulation. 


Farinaceous, 


explanation  of  terms. 


F. 

Farinaceous,  Belonging  to  the  meal  or 
flour  of  corn. 

Fojfil  Acids,  Are  thofe  extradted  from 
foflil  fubftances,  as  fpirit  of  vi> 
triol,  fpirit  of  nitre,  fpirit  of  fea  fait, 
&c. 

Follicles,  Small  dudls,  which  receive  the 
humours  difcharged  from  the  glands. 

G. 

Glottis,  The  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 

H. 

Hypochondriajis,  A lownefs  of  fpirits. 

Hemorrhagies,  Are  effufions  of  blood  from 
cut  or  ruptured  veflels. 

Hotwgeneous,  Parts  like  one  another. 

Hypothefis, 


explanation  of  terms. 


Hypothejis^  A fuppofition  of  a thing.’ 

Hemorrhoidal  VeJfeU,  The  bleeding  piles,' 

i ' 

I. 

* 

Intejlinal  Canal,  The  guts.' 

l; 

Lentor^  Sizey  or  glewey.i 

N. 

Neutral  Salts,  Are,  thofe  'which  are  com- 
pofed  of  acids  and  alkalies,  in  fuch 
proportions  as  render  the  fait  mild, 
fuch  as  nitre,  fea  fait,  &c. 

O. 

Ophthalmia,  An  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Odema,  Soft  infenfible  fwellings,  which 
yield  to  the  prefflire  of  the  finger. 

I Phlegmon, 


explanation“of  terms 

p. 

Phlegmon^  Inflammation  on  the  furface  of 
tlie  body. 

Proximate  Caufe^  The  firfl:  caufe. 

PhlogiJiicDiatheJis^  The  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  body. 

Plethora^  Is  when  the  veflels  are  over  filled 
with  blood. 

Phenomena^  Appearances. 

Pkrenitis,  An  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Pulmonic,  belonging  to  the  lungs. 

Pylorus,  The  lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach, 
where  it  joins  the  firfl  of  the  fmall  guts. 

R. 

ibihifacientia.  Medicines  which  make  the 
parts  red,  to  which  they  are  applied, 
or  raife  fmall  bliflers. 


Refrigerants, 
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Refrigerants^  Cooling  medicines. 

Repellants^  Medicines  which  drive  the  hu- 
mours another  way. 

S. 

The  frame  and  ftrudture  of  the 
body,  or  its  parts. 

Sijiole^  Is  the  contradlion  of  the  heart,  by 
which  the  blood  is  forced  into  the  ar- 
teries. 

SpafmSy  Are  a,-  Hate  of  contradlions  in 
which  the  fibres  do  not  eafily  yield  to 
the  extending  powers  applied. 

Sedative^  Deftru<5tion  of  fenfation. 

T. 

Tonjils^  Glands  of  the  throat. 

^Topical,  Any  particular  part. 

Theory^  Speculation. 

^rachea^  The  wind  pipe.' 


Vifceral 
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U. 

Vifceral^  Belonging  to  the  different  bowels? 
Vis  Medicatrix  l^aturee^  The  efforts  of  na- 
ture to  throw  off  what  may  hurt  or  de- 
ftroy  itfelf.  ^ 


THE  END? 
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